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ro THE SECOND EDITION. 


| OST authors, eſpecially thoſe who treat upon 


any particular art or ſcience, ſeem to think 
themſelves under the neceſſity of apologizing to the 
Public for their performance: But, if the work be 
good, what need of an apology, and, if it be in- 
different, what apology will ſcreen it from con- 
tempt? The learned will ever judge for them- 
felves; and of courſe, the merit of any treatiſe: 
will decide it's fate. How contemptible and ridi- 
culous then are thoſe methods, often made uſe of 
ro impoſe upon the ignorant and unwary s fuch as. 
puffing anonymous advertiſements, , peruſing 
the book with the GREATEST attention, not finding 
a ſingle page that could be deſireably altered, of very 
LARGE impreſſions ſold off in leſs than a twelve 
month,“ together with poetical and recommenda- 
tory letters, pompous eulogies and high flown panes 
gyricks from one hundred and fifty different School- 
maſters and Academicians Pleaſing, and irre- 
fragable proofs of public approbation indeed 7 
Ihe plan purſued in the following work is very 
different from any that hath hitherto been publiſh- 
ed. In the rules, notes, &c: brevity “ and per- 
ſpicuity, the utile dulct of every treatiſe (particu · 


larly when. intended for the uſe of ſchools). have 


been conſulted with attention, and nothing is 
omitted which is eſſential towards promoting a 
critical knowledge of the Engliſh Language. 
IS Et "of: i Many 

1 Quicquid præeipies, eſto brevis, ut cito dicta 
'Percipiant animi dociles, tene antque fideles, Ho R. 
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Many people, whom cuſtom hath prejudiced in 
favour. of the old grammatical diviſion, viz. Or- 
thogr:phy, Etymology, &c. will perhaps be diſ- 
pleaſed at ſeeing it diſcontinued. It may not/there- 
fore be improper to obſerve, that the diviſion of the 


ſubject of Grammar into Letters, Syllables, Words 


and dentences, is much more intelligible and natu- 
ral than the old method: Indeed it is ſomewhat 
ſurprizing that grammarians ſhould have followed 
the old method ſo long; but it is more ſo, to 
ſee them ſtill purſuing it, and confounding Ety- 
mology and Analogy, though Veſſius has long ago 
taken notice of their error; where he ſays, 
« Vulgo etymologiam appellant, ſed perperam ; 
cum etymologia vocum origines inquirat; analogia 
vocabulorum diſcrimina exponat:“ and though a 
very ſinall {kill in the Greek language would con- 


vince them that Etymology is not what they gene- 


rally make it, 4 treatiſe upon the nine parts of 

Jpeech, but a Xe mier roar, A diſſertation on the 

neh ẽ ᷑ os. 
The yntax is divided into rules as plain and 


- © methodical as the nature of the ſubje will admit; 
and to the end of the Syntax are ſubjoined Exam- 


ples, to be parſed or analyzed. And here, as well 
as in other parts of the Grammar, the Author 
ftatters himſelf ſome improvements have been 


made; the references to the page and rule in the 


Syntax being preferable to thoſe made uſe of in 
the former Edition. It is neceſſary to obſerve 
However, that though in theſe examples notice is 
taken only of thoſe werds which are, in general, 
moſt difficult, yet the Reader or Teacher muſt not 
hence infer, that the other words are to be omit- 
ted: by no means: For if the learner does not 
underſtand perfectly how io parſe a ſentence, and 


pply the Rules of Syntax upon every occaſion, he 
Wi 


ill be utterly incapable. of cor recting any of the 
r 


* 


Q 


FVP. 


PREFACE. vir 


The Author inſiſts on a thorough knowledge of 
Analyſis, or the grammatical Reſolution of Sen- 
tences; the rather becauſe he has reaſon to fear it 
is very much neglected, as well as imperfectly 


underſtood, and becauſe (as is hinted above) the 


Examples of bad Engliſh will require all the ſkill 
a learner can poſleſs, to rectify them; for they 
are collected from a variety of reading, and are 
molt of them ſuch miſtakes as ſome of our beſt 
Engliſh writers have fallen into; fo that the judi- 
cious reader will eaſily perceive that they differ 


very much from ſuch as are generally to be met 


with in works of this kind, where the errors are 


either fo monſtrouſly abſurd, or ſo glaring +, that 


a boy of ſenfe, entirely ignorant of grammar, can 
rectify 


II fhall Cabjoin a few of this kind of examples, ſome 
in Orthography, others in Syntax, & c. and leave them 
without a comment, to the-peruſal of the reader, 

Mr Tapſter brui/e the beſt beer in town. — 

He's a very good cow. 

Theſe felicity is abated by the reflection, &e, 

Joſeph Maid haſte. 

Our country ſinks beneath the yolk. ; 

Womans are mere gay. Tooths continue to grow, &c. 


Hodgſon's Pract. . Gram. 


They am „ bring down and fall. 892 
Have thou not wonder, Adam, at my ſtay ? * 

Thou IT have miſs, and think, o. 

This am the ſtate of man: to- day ſhe gs forth the ten- 
der leaves of hope; &c. 

— Why di not thou the head 

Command 7 abſolutely not to go, &c. 

| Rud, Eng. Long. V the Rev Mr. Metcalfe. 


No uimen is capable of being butiful, &c. And again, 
No uimen can be handſon by the forſe of featers. 1 
1 jon is a more ferable enimey then the fal, 

ow /pritleſs are the charms of a cocket ? r 
Grace was in all her ſteps, Aiven i in her e, 
In all aur , 4 17 and love!! 
Fi LE Pratt, new eg 


. ASS 
rectify them; and where there are many hundreds 
of words, which, as one juſtly obſerves, are nei- 
ther Engliſh, Iriſh, Welſh, nor Scotch, nor indeed 
words of any other language. In the exerciſe of 
bad Engliſh alſo, every word muſt be parſed, 
and the rule repeated to which it belongs ; and 
this will be an excellent mean of improving the 
memory, and preparing it for greater attainments 
in every other kind of knowledge : For thus the 
Learner will be enabled to have more clear ideas 
of the uſe of the Rules, as well as faithfully to - 
retain them . It is a neceſſary piece of advice, 
throughout the whole courſe of the ſtudies of chil- 
dren, to do well whatever is done, to teach 
thoroughly what is to be taught, to inculcate the 
principles and rules /oundly into the children, and 
not to be 100 haſiy in making them paſs to other 
matters, which are higher, and more pieaſing, but 
leſs proportioned to their /irength F, A rapid and 

. Nee ſupèr- 


He behaved with great gallantry at ſeveral ſiegs. 
Excepting in the public exerci/s of the college, &c. 
Our club only meets on Tueſdaies and Thurſdaies. 

Have obſerved I, that a book ſeldom peruſes a reader 
with pleaſure, till knows he whether of it the writer bea 
black or fair man. | 8 . 

Their name is Sir Roger de Coverly; thy great grand- 
father was the inventor of the famous country- dance which 
is called after me. | 

The firſt of our ſociety is a gentleman, of a baronet, his 
name to Sir Roger de Coverley,. | 

Pract. Gram. by /. Ward, M. A. 


& Good Heavens ! could any one intend to honour the 
immortal Addiſon, by fathering fuch ſtuff upon him !!— 
See the preface to a new Exerciſe Book, by A. Fifher. 

I Memoriz duplex virtus ; facile percipere & fideliter 
retinere. . — — QUINT. 

+ Quod etiam admonere ſupervacaneum fuerat niſi am- 
bitioſa feſtinatione plerique a POSTERIORIBUS incipe- 

= rent; & dum oftentare diſcipulos circa ſpecioſiora volunt, 
1 aompendio morantur.  QUINT+ 
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| kideliter jeceris, quicquid ſuperſtruxeris, corruet. 


P REF ACE. ix 
ſuperficial manner may pleaſe the parent, and be 
of ſervice to the maſters, as it ſets"theirFcholars'off 
to more advantage ; but inſtead of bringing them 
forward, it throws them back -conſiderably , and 
often prevents their making any progreſs in their 
ſtudies. © It is * with the firſt rudiments of ſcience,' 
as with the foundations* of a building ; if they are 
not ſolid and deep, the ſuperſtructure will ſoon 
tumble. It is better for children to know but 
little, if they know it thoroughly and for ever .— 
They wilt learn faſt enough if they learn well. 

It is to little purpoſe: to offer any other inſtruc- 
tions about the proper method of uſing à book of 
this kind; for, after all that 'cati be fad, every 
maſter will give the beſt proof of his abilities, in 
this, as well as in every other branch of literature, 


„ 


ſtudies, which (to uſe the language of the Roman 
orator) ADOLECENTIAM AL UNT, SENECTUTEM 
OBLECTANT, SECUNDAS RES ORANT, ADVER- 
$1S PERFUGIUM AC SOLATIUM PRAEBENT ; 

DELEC= 


#* Quæ ( grammatica) nifi oratori futuro fundamenta 


QUINT« 


+ Minus ſunt ferendi qui hanc artem (grammaticen 
ſcilicet) ut tenuem ac jejunam cavillantur—neceſſaria pue- 
ris, jucunda ſenibus, dulcis ſecretorum comes, et quæ vel 
ſola omni ſtudio rum genere plus habet opmRIS quam 
OSTENTATIONIS, : QUINT. © 


+ Utinam eſſem bonus grammaticus ! ſufficit enim ei, 
qni auctores omnes PROBE vult intelligere, eſſe bonum 
„Srammaticum. PRIMA SCALIGERANA. | 


* * 
1 


„ be 


DELECTANT DOMI, NON IMPEDIUNT FORIS; 
PERNOCTANT NOBISCUM, PEREGRINANTUR, 
RUSTICANTUR. | 

To this ſecond edition is added, A TREATISE 
ON RHETORICK, collected from the writings 
of the moſt eminent authors on that ſubject : A 
a word, the Author has uſed his endeavours to 


make the following work (what every new Pub- 


lication ought to be) ſuperior to any thing that 
hath been publiſhed on the ſame ſubject: But, as 
he is ſenſible that imperfection is the common lot 
of every human preduction, ſo he hopes the 
learned Reader will draw a veil of candour over 
any overſights he may meet with, and declare, 
with the Poet, | 


* 


——X—ðXKEXuf Non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. Hon. 
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of the moſt eminent authors on that ſubject : 


a word, the Author has uſed his endeavours to 


make the following work (what every neu Pub- 
lication ought to be) ſuperior to any thing that 
hath been publiſhed on the ſame ſubject: But, as 

he is ſenſible that imperfection is the common lot 
of every human preduction, ſo, he hopes the 
learned Reader will draw a. veil of candour over. 


overſights he may meet with, and Laer 
with the Poet, 
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7 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
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8 RA MMAR is the art of peaking or vrit · 
ing any language properly. fie Gram. 
mar is the art of ſpeaking or writing t wg Evgliſty | 
. properly. 
raumar treats of ſentences, and of the ſeveral 

parts of which they are compounded (viz words, 
ſyllables and letters. 

So that letters, ſyllables, words and ſentences,. 
make up the whole ſubject of Grammar. 


e . — 
- —— 1 * * 


Of LETTERS. 


Al Letter is che firſt principle or leaſt part of a 
word. 
In Engliſh there are twenty-ſix letters, A, 11 
B,bz C e; D, d; E, e; F, f; G, g; H, h; L i 
15 K'k; N M, m; N, n; 0,0; Pp; as. 


-- Bea Hes U, u; V, v; W, w; THE 
x 1 | 7 1 7 5 
. 8 letters are divided . vowels and confo- . 
' Nanks. 


vowel is. letter that makes a full and pere ; 
d by itſelf, FA 
” & There 
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Bo 4 


ſounded; as, au, oi. in author, void. 


parts. In a word, it has every r of . yowel 


AN INTRODUCTION 


There are ſix vowels, a, e, i, o, u, y. Y is in 
ſound the ſame with i, and is always a vowel *, 
W is either a vowel or.a diphthong. 

The reſt of the letters are called conſonants, be- 
cauſe they cannot be ſounded unleſs joined together 
with a vowel. There are nineteen conſonants, b, 


c, d, „ K, 1, m, n, p, q, r, ſ. „„ 


Conſonants are divided into mutes and ſemi- 


vowels, or half vowels. 


Mutes are conſonants which cannot be ſounded 


without the help of a vowel, b, c, d, g. h, p, q, t. 
They have their names ending with A vowel, as 


bee, cee, dee, &c. 
The ſemi-vowels have a kind of obſcure, imper- 
fe& ſound without a vowel ; as, IJ, m, n, r, f, f; 


the firſt four of which are called liquids, from 'the 


eaſy manner in which they paſs on after a mute in 
the ſame ſyllable; as in probable, credible. Fhe 
ſemi-vowels have their names beginning with a 
vowel, as, el, em, &c. SY, 
When two vowels meet together, making _ 
ſound, or ſyllable, they are called a diphthong; 
ae in Cæſar. Diphthongs a are of two forts, proper 
and improper. © | 
A proper diphthong is Shes both vowelr are 


An 


* The ae Wund which we nn bo the ;nitial 5, 
our Saxon anceſtors, in many inſtances, expreſſed by the 
vowel e, as eower, your; and the vowel z, as zw, yew 3+ 


707g, young. In the word yew the initial y has preciſely 


the ſame ſound with 7 in the words view, lieu, adieu; the 
7 is acknowledged to be a vowel in theſe latter; haw then 
can the y, which has the very ſame ſound, poſſibly be a 
canſonant j in the former? Its initial ſound is generally like 
that of 7 in ſhire, or ee nearly; it is formed by the o en- 

ing of the mouth, without any notion or contact of the 


not one of a conſonant,” 


4 
0 
8 4. be 2 Fe Rb . 4 ; 


' 


F Tro ENGLISH! GRAMMAR. 3 


An improper diphthong is when only one vowel 
is ſounded; as coin people, ay in day. 

- — A triphthong is three vowels meeting together 
r and making one ſound; as eau, eye, icu, jew, uai, 


(RIP 


» 7 wea, wee, in beauty, view, queen, &c. 


SYLLABLE 8. 


Þ 
ws = A Syllable ! is a ſound either ſimple or compound- 

5 ed, pronounced by a ſingle impulſe of the voice, 
and making a word, or part of a word. 
3 Spelling is the art of reading by naming the let- 
ters ſingly, and rightly dividing words into their 
ſyllables ; or in writing, it is the expreſſing of a 
word by its proper letters. 

The beſt anq eaſieſt rule for dividing the ſylla- 

ber i in ſpelling, is to divide them, as they are na · 
turally divided in a right pronunciation. 1 


WORDS. 


- Words: are articulate ſounds, uſed by common 
conſent, to expreſs our ideas, or notions, 

There are in Engliſh nine different ſorts of 
words, or, as they are commonly called, parts of 
of ſpeech, 1 Article. 2 Subſtantive, or Noun. 
3 Pronoun. 4 Adjective. 5 Verb. 6 Adverb. 
N e 8 ee 9 e 


Article. 


The Article i is a part of ſpeech prefixed to 0 e 

ſtantives, to point them out, and to ſhew how far | 
8 their ſignification extends. ; _ 

- | New N there are J. two articles, a a * and 22 
4 . 2 | | 


+ n 


Wo They are in. reality Adjedives; ; the ee a having 
me ſame ſignification as one, and the article the being ſyno- 
nimous to the pronoun hat, but both of them leſs em» 
phatical, Dr Wallis. 
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A becomes an before à vowel, y and w excepted, 
and before a ſilent h preceding a vowel ;' as a 
year, a word; an eye, an hour. 

A 1s uſed in a vague ſenſe, to point out one 


ſingle thing of a kind, as a man; that is any man, 


and is therefore called the indefinite article 8. 


The determines the particular thing + which is 


meant, as the man, means definitely that particular 
man who is ſpoken of, and therefore the is called 
the definite article rx. . „ 

The article à can be joined only to ſubſtantives 
of the ſingular number 5, except the adjectives, 


Feu and many, &c. which admit of the article 2 


before them, as, a few men, à great many men, 
The reaſon of this is manifeſt; it means a ſmall or 
great number collectively taken, and therefore 
gives the idea of one whole number, that is, of 
unity. Thus likewiſe, a dozen, .a iſcore, a hun- 
dred, a thouſand, &c. &c. \ 25 

The definite article he is uſed before adverbs in 


the comparative and ſuperlative degree, to mark 


that degree the more ſtrongly; as, the more 1 

examine it the better 1 like it, 1 like this the leaſt 

of any. FEM 8 | 
Noun, 


e Mr Herris ays the articles & and tie are both of them 
definitives. Vid. Harris's Hermet, B. II. c. 1. 


F Hence this ſentence is wrong, I perſecuted this way 
% unto he death.” It ought to be, unto death. for the 
apoſtle does not mean any particular kind of death, but 
death in general. r 4Þpi0y Te os] 


1 So alſo this ſentence is o e 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel.” . 


| It ought to be, the wheel, uſed as an inſtrument for the 


particular purpoſe of torturing criminals. | 
$.4A good character ſhauld net he reſted in as an end, 

but emp 

ought to be a mean. 


oyed as a mans of doing ſtill further good. It 
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o WW : Nous. (21 
1 A ſubſtantive or noun is the name of any nn. 
as, man, tree, river, &c. 


ne Nouns are of two ſorts, proper ond common. 
* 17 A proper noun is a name appropriated to any 
is individual perſon or thing; as, George, London. 
3 A common noun is that which is common to a 
4 whole kind of things; as, animal, man. N 
Accidents are the things which happen to a 
s word, or the changes which a word undergoes. 
3 The accidents of the noun are e, caſe and 
3 bender. | = 
; aſe. 4, Nomner. 


- Number'is thi diſtinction of one from more. 

Nouns have two numbers, the ſingular and the 
plural. The ſingular ſpeaketh only of one, as a 
book; the plural brane of more than one, as 
| books. | | 

| The: plural number of nouns is formed by adding 

bor es to the ſingular, when it is neceſſary for the 
pronunciation ; as, boy, boys z king, kings; 5 ow, 
_ Tons ; horſe. horſes. 

Nouns ending in , with a conſonant before 75 
4 their plural by changing into ies ; ab, city, 
cities; cherry, cherries.  *«© 

. Nouns ending in 7, and e, change them into 

"ves; as calf, calves; half, halves; wife, wives; 
But thoſe ending i in oof, Ek and H. are regular; as 
roof, roofs; dwarf, dwarfs; muff, AG &c. 
Except ſtaff, ſtayes. 
1 following ſubſtantives are irregular: man, 
men; child, children; brother, brothers, or breth- 
; ren; ox, "oxen ; die, dice; mouſe, mice; penny, 
| | pence; foot, feet; tooth, teeth gooſe, geeſe, Cc. 
Words originally Hebrew, Greek, Latin, * 95 
7 French, form their plurals as in the original: as 
8 B 3 | 4 
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cherub, cherubim; ſeraph, ſeraphim; phznome- 
10 | non, phænomena; genius, genii; radius, radii; 

| 

| 


| magus, magi; arcanum, arcana; beau, beaux ; 
monſieur, meſſieurs, &c. &c CC 
| The words ſheep, deer, &c. are alike in both 7 
numbers, and are diſtinguiſhed by the article 3 
| if as a deer, a ſheep, :&c. hs A 
11 Some nouns are uſed only in the ſingular num- 
111118 Der: as wheat, pitch, gold, ſloth, pride, &c. Others $ 
Wt only in the plural; as bellows, ſciffors, lungs, 
$1128 bowels, &c. 318 £4 

118 Some family names extend to all the kindred : 
= _ as the Howards, Percies, &c. 

YM roper names ſometimes become plurals, by ſome 
1 remarkable deed or action of an individual; as con- 
(| Jil querors are called Alexanders; wiſe men, Solo- 
mon, chaſte women Lucretias, cc. 


Wil || oe HAN > 
Wl Caſe is the different endings of the noun, + 
— e Engliſh language, in its ſubſtantive has but 1 
two different terminations or endings for caſes“: 
The nominative, which ſimply expreſſes the 


* 


name of the thing; as, man. ano 5 299958 
ld | The poſſeſſive cafe, which expreſſes the relation 
100 of poſſeſſion or belonging; as, God's grace: Which 


N 


i" may alſo be expreſſed by the prepoſition ; as, the | 

{| grace of God: it was formerly written Godis grace. *' 
10 We now always ſhorten it with an apoſtrophe, 
11 often very improperly, when we are obliged to 
[bt pronounce it ſully; as, Thomas's book; i. e. Tho- 

* Some Grammarians have made ſix caſes, like the Latin: 
but this is very abſurd ; for if caſes be the different end- 
Ivgs of the noun, the Engliſh language has but one caſe: 
If it be the Fg of a prepoſition before the noun, then 


the Engliſh e has as many caſhs as it has prepo- 


Pr, 
IT e ml 7 FY z 3 
* - 7 
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maſis book : not Thomas bis book, as is commonly 
ſuppoſed *. 
When the thing to which anchor is ſaid to be- 


long, is expreſſed by many terms, the ſign of the 


olleſſive caſe is commonly added to-rhe [at term ; 


* “The king of Great Britain's ſoldier: When 
the noun ends in 8, the ſign of the poſſeſſive caſe 


is ſometimes not added; as, “ For righteouſneſs 


ſake:“ nor ever to the plural number ending in 


S; as, On eagley wings.“ Both the ſign and 
prepoſition ſeems ſometimes to be uſed; as, A 
ſoldier of the king's -» but here are really two 
poſleſſives ; for it means, One of the ſoldiers of 


the king; 155 or rather, « A ſoldier of the king's | 


ſoldiers. 55 
In poetry, the ſign of the poſſeſſive caſe is fre- 
quently omitted after proper names ending in s z 
as, *Oileus? active ſon.“ „Achilles“ injur'd fame: 
Pope This ſeems not ſo allowable in proſe ; as 
Phinehas* wife: Felix' room. | 
Theſe are the only two caſes proper to nouns in 
the Engliſh language; but, as pronouns, which are 
the repreſentatives of nouns, have three different 
terminations, it ſeems neceſſary to admit three 
caſes to nouns, viz, The nominative and poſſeſ- 
five, as above, and the objective caſe, which de- 
notes the object: as, 7 love learning. A noun, 
then, may be varied. in the following manner.. 


780 


* Baker, in his. Deaths on the K „ has 


xy erred math in aſſerting the contrary, pag he not only ſays 


the is a contraction of his, but he adds, inſtead of that 
woman her eſtate, thoſe mem their properties, we ſay that 
woman's eſtate, theſe; men's properties, which are contrac- 
tions of that uweman his eſtate, thoſe men his properties. — 
lt is not eaſy to conceive how the letter 's ſhould repre- 
ſent the word her, any more than it ſhould the word /eir. 
But the direct derivation. of this caſe from che Saxon is 
ſufficient to decide the matter,” Dr Lowthe "th 


AN INTRODPDUCTTN 


Sing. e Pur. 
Nom. A king Nom. Kings 
Po. Aking's, or of | Po. Of kings 
19 % % a king 0. Kings 
 Objy. A king . mY 
It is evident, that the nominative and objective 
differ only in ſituation and ſignification, and not in 
termination. N 8 


Gender is the diſtinction of ſex, as being male 
or female, or neither the one nor the other 


Hence ſubſtantives are of the maſculine or femi- 
nine, or neuter (that: is neither) gender, 


The maſculine denotes the male, or he- kind, as 
man. i Hagbtd or ada rc 
The feminine denotes. the female, or ſhe-kind, 
as woman. 1 PIG 5 
The neuter denotes things that are neither male 
nor female, as book. We 5 
Neuter nouns, though the names of inanimate 


things; yet by a poetical or rhetorical fiction, are 


often exhibited as . perſons , and become either 


male or female. As, Death is common to all, 


he ſpares neither poor no rich.” «© Heaven his 


wonted face renew?d.” In his eaſt the, ploridus 
lamp was ſeen,” „„ | 


See how the morning opes her golden gates, 
And takes her fare well of the glorious ſun! 


When a noun by itſelf expreſſes either ſex, it 
has another joined with it, to ſhew the diſtinction; 
ae, a man-ſervant, a maid.ſervant, a he- goat, a 
| ſhe-goar, a'cock-ſparrow, 4 hen - ſparrow. 8 14. 


Some 


Vid. Harris Hermes, Book I. chap. iv. from page 


41 to 2 | 


— 
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Some ſubſtantives are diſtinguiſhed by their ter- 


minations or endings 3 as, abbot, abbeſs; actor, 
actreſs; baron, baroneſs; marquis, marchioneſs 3 


lion, lioneſs; maſter, wiſtreſs; heir, heireſs; hero, 

heroine; executor, executrix ; adminiſtrator, ad. 

miniſtratrix, &c. | 
Others are diſtinguiſhed by different words: 


boy, girl; buck, doe; e gooſe ; ram, ** 


iP FORO n | 


A pronoun is a word uſed infteatl of a noun, to 
prevent the too frequent repetition of it. 

In the pronoun are to be confidered, the perſon, 
number, gender, a and caſe. 


A 


PERSON. : ; 


Pronouns have three perſons, I the fil, 2 
the ſecond, and. he the third. ü 
All nouns and pronouns are of the third 1 
except I, thou, we, ye, or you When an addreſs 
is made to a iperſon, then the noun, anſwering to 
what is called in Latin 1 vocative cate, is of the 


* 


£2: 
s 


N vu N E. R. 
The pronoun of each perſon | hath the plural 


number. I has the plural we ; thou has the 1 
de and dhe des che Plural they. 


Gxnpzx. 


The firſt and ſecond perſons, 1, thou, we, ye, 
or you, have no gender ; becauſe "they, being 2 
the ſame time the ſubjects of the diſcourſe, ww 


 luppoſed to be Preſent, and OR, their ſex 
needs 


1 3 — — — =_ p—_ 
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gi, hd hon 


n , 
he third Perſon ſingular 8 
genders; 5%, the maſculine; ho the 
, the neute 51 | x 
CAS E. 


„ liks nouns, the no- . 
phoſſeſſive and objective. Me 2; = © 
e perſona] Pronouns, 7, thou, he, She it, mar 
clined after the following manner: 9 a 
First Perſon. : 
ing. 1 P lur 0 1 
EO Nom. We 7 
ne, or of Poſl. Ours; or of us 1 
Obj. U 
dale | Second Per/on 1 5 
Sing. } 150 Plur, 3 
TW Nom, Ye, or you 1 
or of thee Poſſ. urs, or of you fa 
- F Oy... You -- Ye 
Third Perſon, maſculing. t 
N „ Plur, 5 | i 
$ Nom. 3 
oſſ. Theirs or of them 
e. The 
Third' perſon, Feminine. 


* mg. 1 


„„ 9 


Led. _ 1 
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Third perſon, neuter, 


3 Sing. | „ 
Nom. lt Nom. They 

pPoſſ. It's or of it Poſſ. Theirs, or of them 
Obj. It _ Obj. Them 


The poſſeſſive caſe of the perſonal pronouns, 
Viz. mine, thine, ours, yours, his, her's, it's and 
theirs, may alſo be accounted and called Tg: 
nal adjectives. 

I. thou, he, ſhe, it, we, ye, you, are called 
perſonal pronouns ; becauſe they repreſent perſons 
or things. 

My, thy, her, our, your, their, at the end of 
a ſentence, or in the anſwer to a queſtion, are 
3 into mine, thine, her's, ours, yours, 


theirs; This is her's: Whoſe book is this? 


Mine. Theſe are called poſſeſſive pronouns; as 
they are the poſſeſſive caſes of the pronouns, decli- 
ned above, and denote poſſeſſion. 

Who, which, what, and alſo that, are called 
relative pronouns, becauſe they refer to a ſubſtan. 


tive going before, which ſubſtantive is, for that 


reaſon, called the antecedent; as, Bleſſed is the 


man who feareth the Lord, and keepeth his come 


mandments. 
Who, which, and what, are called interroga- 

tives, when uſed in aſking queſtions; wk Who! is 

this that cometh from Edom? 0 TY 
Who is thus declined, 


Sing. ; Plu. | 


Nom. Who I Nom. Wo 
Fore e or of whom | Poll. Were whom 
j. Whom | | Obj. Whom 1 . 


Its compound whoſoever is alſo declined. in a 


dalla manner. pk Sig. 


— 
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Sing. Plu. 
Nom. Wholoever Nom. Whoſoever 
Poſſ. W hoſe ſoe ver, or | Poſl, - Whofeſoever, or 
of whomſoever of whomſoever 
Obj. W homſoever Obj. Whomſoever 


What and which, have no variation of caſe, or 
number. ah | | 

The pronominal adjeQives, this and that, other, 
'any, ſome, one, none, are called definitives, becauſe 
they define and limit the ſignification of the noun 
to which they belong, or are joined. 
The two firſt of theſe are varied to expreſs num- 
ber, and they have neither gender nor caſe; but 
ene and other have the poſſeſſive caſe, one's and 
other's: as, one's own choice; another's. woe, &c. 


Singular, This | Plural, Theſe - 
„ | Thoſe 
Other Others 


Which laſt is uſed in the plural number only when 
its ſubſtantive is underſtocd. | 
One 1s ſometimes uſed in an indefinite ſenſe, (like' 
the French on) as, one thinks, one ſees, one ſup- 
poſes. OVERS $027 3 G, 
Each, every, either, are called diſtributives, be. 


cauſe they denote the perſons or things that make 


up a number, as taken ſeparately, or ſingly. | 
Dun (which is an adjective; or perhaps more 
properly the participle owen, of the verb to owe; 
to be the right owner of à thing) and e are 
Joined to the poſſeſſives, my, our, thy, your, his, 
her, their, to expreſs emphaſis or oppoſition ; as, 
1 did it my own ſelt, i. e. and no one elſe; the 
latter alſo forming the reciproeal pronoun; as, he 
hurt himſelf. e 
_ Himſelf and themſelves are now generally, tho? 
improperly uſed in the nominative caſe, for 1 * 
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ſelf and themſelves; as, he came himſelf; they did 
it themſelves. | 
. Aajectives. ; 

An adjective “ is a word added to a noun to ex- 


* 1 preſs its quality; as, good, bad, wiſe, fooliſh. 
„ Engliſh the adjective is not varied on account 
„ol gender, number, or caſe. The only variation 
4 or change, which it admits of, is that of the de- 
grees of compariſon. 5 
8 Tbere are + three degrees of compariſon, the 
a poſitive, the comparative, and the ſuperlative. 


The 


* AdjeCtives are very improperly termed nouns adjec- 

tive, by Mr Metcalfe, Mr Fenning, and ſeveral other. 

3 grammarians : but this is quite contrary to their own defi- 
N nition of an adjefive. For how can an adſedtive be called 
a noun, when a 7047: is the name of a thing, and an adiec- 
tive expreſſes the guality of that noun to which it is joined? 


7 + To avoid the imputation of ſingularity, I have treated 
of the degrees of compariſon in the ſame manner as other 


* grammarians, though at the ſame time I muſt beg leave to 
think it ſomewhat abſurd; both becauſe in the poſitive - 
there is no compariſon at all, and becauſe the ſuperlative 


is a comparative as much as the comparative itſelf ; thus, 
Homer was the 20/7 ſublime of all poets : Is it not evident 
that a compariſon is made between Homer and the other 
x poets, as much as if the comparative (Homer was more 
ſublime than any of the poets) were uſed ? I think then 
that the following method is preferable to the old one. 
| There is only one degree of compariſon, viz. the com- 
77 parative, which produces a variation in the adjective; as, 
* wiſe, wiſer. 80 that the adjeQive is varied by adding r 
x to it when it ends in a vowel and er when it ends in a 
4 conſonant. This is the variation it admits of when two 
f perſons or | things are compared together; as, he is wiſer 
than you. He is ſtronger than I. But when more than 
F, two are compared the adjective is then varied by adding 
— B, if it end with a vowel, and eft, if it end with a conſo- 
4 nant; as, Solomon was the wi/eſt of men. Faith, hope, 
nad love, theſe three, but the greateſt of theſe is love. 
| e 3 3 H. , Chap. XI. 


81 
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The poſitive is that degree, wherein we ſimply 
expreſs the quality, as, great. etl Trig 16 
The comparative increafes or leſſens the ſigni» 
fication of the adjective to a greater degree; as 
wiſer, leſs wiſe. 0 ä | 
The ſuperlative expreſſes the ſignification of the 
adjective in the higheſt degree of all; as, wiſeſt, 
leaſt wie Y | 8 5 f 
So that the poſitive becomes comparative by 
adding r or er, and ſuperlative by adding /?, or eſt 
to the end of it ; and the adverbs more and moſt, | 
placed before the adjective have the ſame effect; 
as, wiſe, more wiſe, moſt wiſe, 85 1 
Words of one ſyllable, for the moſt part, are 
compared by er and ef? ; as, mild, milder, miſdeſt: | 
and words of two ſyllables by more and moſt ; as, 
learned, more learned, moſt learned. © 
Adjectives of three or more ſyllables are com- 
pared by more and meſt; as, benevolent, more 
benevolent, moſt benevolent. _- Ei . 
In ſome few words the ſuperlative is formed by 
adding the adverb moſt to the end of them ; as, 
nethermoſt, uttermoſt, or utmoſt, undermoſt, up- 
permoſt, foremoſt. „ 
Some few adjectives are irregular; as, good, 
better, beſt“; bad, worſe, worſt; little, leſs, leſt, 
and a few ethers. | 0245 


Some 


® Beſt for bet'ſt; worſt for wors't; leſt for les'ſt. 

Teaſt is generally written inſtead of leſt, but altogether 
contrary to grammatical analogy. The ſuperlative adjeQive 
ought rather to be written without the a (left) and the 
conjunction might be written with the a (leaſt) for the 
ſake of diſtinction. Dr Wallis. _ „ 
Adjectives of the comparative and ſuperlative degrees are 
formed alſo from prepoſitions and adverbs; as, before, 
former, formoſt (and firſt, as it were for'ſt) ; above, over, 
overmoſt; up, upper, upmoſt and uppermoſt, beneath, 
neather, neathermoſt; behind, hinder, hindmoſt and hin- 
dermoſt; late, later, lateſt, la'ſt; much and many (for- 
merly 2x0e) more moſt, as it were, mo'r, moꝰſt. 


* 
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Sens adjectives have no compariſen, becauſe 
ni. their ſignifications do not admit of increaſe; as, one, 
as two, three, all, each, every, either, any, ſome, &c, 
| Some few pronominal adjectives, as one, other, 
another; with former and latter, (which may be 
confiderec. as pronominal adjectives) have the poſ- 
ſeflive caſe; as, one's own choice; teach me to 
feel another's woe; the Romans called Marcellus 
their (word, and F abius their buckler ; the For- 
mer's vigour mixed with the latter's ſteadineſs 
made a happy compound, very falutiferous to 


Two comparatives and ſuperlatives are very im- 
pres for we do not ſay more wifer, more 
braver: or chiefeft, extremeſt, or more wiſeſt *, 
Ks be. bat, wiſer, braver, chief, FRE, wiſelt, 
C. „ 

The word le/r is fometimes improper ty uſed 
] intead of Ie, whe alſo worfer inſtead of worſe. * 

1 Some of the beſt writers, both in proſe ani 
ö verle, have. deviated fram theſe rules, thus we 
meet with ſhadieſt, virtuouſeſt, famouſeſt, trif- 
| Ungeſt, inventiveſt, powerfuleſt, in Milton, Ray, 
7 a But Ne of this kind are not to 


= 55 . is a word which bee the Arz or 

being of a perſon or thi x 
ere Re two inks of verde, tranſitive, ard . 

tranſtove. 

he verb tron ſuive expreſſes an action 3 a8, to 

love, and * — an 0 (or perſon 


„ {64d en wink; TY" who 
3 29) —_— a C , M7241 


ay Tue a6hb1s HYPE molt hi $2 wha AL 
Wir to the ald vulgar ive gt wn cope i 


n J lingular propriety mw the oO it is app 
441 1 wb 


W 
„ %.'Y 


here t 
u, and the 


ed, and is Fol. 
tion 7. 
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0 Part of the derb, b 
adjedive derived of the verb 0 / 
(ervation thi 


e conſidered as a 
or more words 
compariſon ; 
More words 


| — verb: th 
@ being equiy 

ge, viz. py 
the verb acgulgſce is e 
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ar 
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4 3 - ws 
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"A verb iatranſiive expreſſes the being, Hate, or 


e of any perſon or thing, where the agent 
* object acted upon coincide, and the action is 
* ferminated in the verb itſelf, and does not paſs 
over to any other objedF;5 as, Jam, T7 ſleep, 1 


walk, &e. 
ſntranſitive verbs are accompanied by words 'of 


nest {ignification'; as, to live a long life; to die a 


ſudden death. 

A tranſitive verb, which includes both the agent 
and obj*&, and conſequently expreſſes both adorn 
and /affering, is ſo called, becauſe the action paſſes 
over to ſome other objec?, But in an intranſitive 


verb, the ackion does not paſs on to another word, 


unleſs it be a word of a near ſignification. 


The accidents of a verb are re perſon, number, 
_ time and Wade, 


Pk son and NUMBER, 


A verb has three perſons, viz. firſt, ſecond, and 


. Yiitrd ; - and two numbers, viz. ſingular and plural. 
A verb, in ſome parts of it, varies its endings to 
agree with different perſons of the ſame . 


as. 1 love, thou loveſt, he loveth, or loves; and 


aſſo to agree with different manberd of the ſame 
rſon; as, thou loveſt, ye love, he loverh, they 
Ove. 


Tig or Tusk. 
- Tenſe is the time that the verb ſpeaks 3 In + 
5 10 « nal Time 


| obje&? ? Is not then the * verb am pleaſed( admitting 
it, according to cuſtom, to be called a paſſive verb) in this 
. ſentence, evidently intranſitive 2 Moreover, with what 
propriety'can a verb, ſuch as to walk, & c. which by almoſt 
all grammarians is defined as a word including es action 
and /ffering, both the agent and objedt, be called neuter, 


i. e. including neither action nor ſuffering? Is not avs. 
manifeſt contradiction of their own definition? 


- 
——C 
2 


* 


— AN 'NTRODUCTION 


. | N 
| are compounde , i. e. th 
are varied by the aff; [tance of auxiliary verbs, _ 


F0 5a 4 
y, fitneſs, or 8 
ng is eXpreſled, it j | 
Potential mode, an 


ſign, 
diſt inction 


the idiom of 
ty. It 


oſt natura? and obvious 
much the Free able to 
i Ights in ſimplici 


reſent, » an 
terites, &c. 


i 


Ha RR 


& 


. Gs 


Fane + 
F 
& o Ka 2. es — «35, 2 8 2 7 
8 4 * i * 8 
— oe 
* A 
5 * p PET; 
a — SES 


p we 
wo 9% 


— 
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3 He doth, or does They 
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ſign, or mentioned under a condition, a ſuppoſi- 
tion, or the like, having a conjunction before it, 
it is called the ſubjunQive ; as, if 1 love; if thou 
love: when it is barely expreſſed, without any 
limitation of perſon or number, it is called the in- 
finitive; as, to love. 0 85 

But beſides theſe, there is another mode of the 
verb, viz. when it is expreſſed in a form in which 
It may be joined to a noun as its quality or accident, 
partaking thereby of the nature of an adjective, 
and therefore it is called a participle; as, loving, 
Des... PR 

There are two participles; the preſent, loving: 
and the paſt, loved. ** 

To expreſs the time of the verbs, the Engliſh 


uſes the aſſiſtance of other verbs, which are there- 


fore called auxiliaries, 'or helping verbs. | 

The auxiliaries, or helping verbs are, do, have, 
ſhall or will, let, may muſt, can, be or am. 
They are thus varied, .according to number, perſon, 
time, and mode, 


N 
Indicative mode. 
Preſent tenſe. 


1: Hao: We 
2 * Thou doſt, or you do] Ye © do 


Paſt 


* Thou, in the polite, and even in the familiar ſtyle is 


diſuſed, and the plural you is employed inſtead of it; we 
ſay You have, not thou haſt. Though in this caſe, we 
apply you to a ſingle perſon, yet the verb too mult agree 


with it in the plural number: it muſt neceſſarily be You 
have; not You haſt. You was, the ſecond perſon plural of 
the pronoun, placed in agreement with the firſt or third 
perſon ſingular of the verb, is an enormous ſoleciſm; 2 


n 
21 Feb ors 7c Participle... Tn 
Pre, Doing Pag. Done a 


0 gle perſon. 
great impropriety, 


in the 
Wy voice inf, pire, 
f ho Pouca Iſai 
The lemni 


allow? lips with fire. 
© Would no admit of you for thy % 
; the meaſure Of the Verſe Puched/? or 
, in the verb; as it indiſpen ably o 

© One or other of + 
Tho 


t to he in 5 


SHALL er WILL, 
5 . Abſolute Form, © 
0 r „„ . 
1. I ſhall, or will NW i»; 
2. Thou ſhalt, or wilt * | Ye  Fſhall, or will 
He ſhall, or will They 
| Conditional Form. 
„ e .. 
1. I ſhould, or would 7 
2. Thou ſhouldſt, or wouldſt 
3. He ſhould, or would 
| e 
Imperative Mood. 
Sing. | Plur. 
1. Let . 7 Let us 
3. Let him {| Let chem 
MAY „ CAN.“ 
Potential Mo.. 
„ 
WT ͤ ] 
. — . 
2. Thou mayſt, or canſt | Ye may, or can 
3. He may, or can I 3 
W Wer 1 05 art Ps 


FEST 3 FO Ws 1 


®* This is the formation of the auxiliaty verb will; but 
there is alſo a regular verb (viz. to will) which is formed _ 8 
regularly in its perſons ;: as, I will, thou willeſt, he willeen 


or wills, &c. 5 | SACS” 
I + Some grammarians will not allow the imp 
to have a firſt perſon; No perſon ean com 


* 


command, and hence call it the pregotiye mode; admitting 
3 firſt perſon in both numbers; as, Ler mb dri 


thee; Let ia never be weary in well doing, &. &c. 1 
„„ , HA Herms, Chap. VIII. 
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Con. 


* I 


| himſelf,” + "+: OY 
ſay they: but others, with perhaps more propriety, on- | 
ſider the imperative mode as including requeſt, as well as 


C0O 
Shift, 
. 


co ld 
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Potential Mode. 
| Preſent Time, 
Firſt Perfon Sing. I may, or can be, &, 


S 0 
I might be, Thou mightſt be, &c. 
Subjunctive Mode. 
Preſent Time. 


= - Sing. e Ty OG 

1. 1 | We + i: 

'F 2. Thou > be Ye be 

3. He gs They 

Piaſt Time. 8 

3 Sing. | 3 Plar. 

9 8 1. I were - ST We 

28. Thou wert re ere 
3. He were — They 2 


Inſinitive Mode. 
. Paſt. To have been 


Participle. 2 
Pre. Being 2 Paſt. geen 


4 VERB TRANSIT IVE is N ak varied according 1 to 
' perſon, number, time and mode. 


Indicative Mode. 


Preſent Time. 
8 Sing. | Plur. 
1. I love, or do love We | 
2. Thou loveſt, or doſt love | Ye wo 2 


2. He loveth, r doth love | They | 
3 0 7 N et Be A - x Y Paſt | 


| ſhall, 0 will {1 24 


love 4 


= 4 N 2 _ 4 8 
4 e 
r 
8 
2 wy — 2 8 


Eg I 


* * jm 
Dee 8 RE . 8 "I 8 WY 1 wy S ins 
OY CRT FEISS TT we War rn 
<- — "IS 3 R 2 Pe "i 


Pre. To 


Preſt 


Paſt perfect. I had /then) loved 
Future perfect: I ſhall (then) be loy 
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FOES MATS 1c" "PUNE Bibs. 


Sing. If I might love, &c. 
Infinitive Mode. 
love | Paſ?. To have loved 


% 


d 
: 


Participle. 
Pre. Loving | Paſt, Loved 


In diſcourſe we have often occaſion to ſpeak of 


time, nbt only as preſent, paſt, and future, at large 
and undeterminately ; but alſo gs ſuch, with ſome 
particular diſlinction and limitation; that is, as paſ- 
Jing or finiſhed; as imper ect or perfect thus, 


Inadefinite, or undetermined Time, - 


4 Preſent. 4 .” Fulure. 
lIlore l loved I fall, or will love 


33 | 


ut imper fect 1 am {now ) loving 
Preſent perfect. I have (now) loved 
Paſt imperfet 1 was (then) loving 


Future imperfe > I fhall (then) be lov 


It is needleſs here to ſet down at large the ſeve- 
ral variations of the definite times; as they conſiſt 
"only in the proper variations of the auxiliary, 
and joined to the . preſent or perfect participle ; 
which:have been — n 


Ons5rn- 


ES. 
the 4. 
14. 


Or 
of 


m- 


* 1 F, 2 228 __ 
— n — 


- , 
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Do and have make the preſent time; did, had * 
the paſt; Hall, will, rhe future; let is employed 


In forming the imperative mode; may, might, 


could, would, ſhould, in forming the ſubjunctive.— 


1 Tbe prepoſitio 0, placed before the verb, makes 
the infinitive mode. 


Ought ſignifies obligation, 0 duty, and is only 
uſed before 1323 iufinitive; 1 I ought to learn. 


Ia the preceeding variation of the tranſitive 


verb, the agent goes before the verb, and is fol- 


lowed by the object ; but in the following form, 
the object goes before the auxiliary and participle, 
and is followed by the agent. The former of 
theſe has, by grammarians, been called the active, 


and the latter the paſſive voice; but improperly. 
Vide No rx, p. 16, 17. 0 


Indicative f Mode, 5 


Preſent Time. 
Weg. 10 I am loved, Ke. 


17 Le Rein e l 
el 4, 0 bing. N 1 was heed, de. iich es 
i n 
Sing. 1 ſhall, or will be loved, e, 
1 'D es 


+." Thad rather, is Aptus 0 We frequently) uſed 
either as an active, or an auxiliary verb; for ad, being the 

aſt time, cannot be uſed with propriety to ſignify the 
time preſent: In truth, it ſeems. to have ariſen from a 


| * mere miſtake in reſolving the familiar and ambiguous 


abbreviation, Pd father, into I had rather, inſtead of 
„% I world rather; which latter is the "RT, analagous 
Land proper expreſlion,” 


umes form 
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wat” 2 3 
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5 N * 4% wa, + 7 . 1 t 
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"IF 1 e 
! 1 


4 * 4 


1 


1s. 


tract even our regular verbs; thus, loved, turned, 


1 74 
The contraction is ſtill greater in the third. per- 
ſon of the verb, thus, loveth, turneth, are contracted 
% into lov?th, turn'th ; and theſe, for the ſake of an 
2X eaſter pronunciation, become loves, turns. 


7 


© js 13 18117. * Is. SEE Wy 4 MAPS Wo ; : | 
Verbs ending in I, m, u, p, after diphthong, 
- 


thong, or change it into a ſingle vowel ; as, felt, 


. cant, ſept, for feeled, dreamed, megned, 


icave, ft > bereave, bereft. 
preced e to be conſidered not as 
irregular, but as contradted only; in moſt of them 
the entire form is preferable ta the contracted... 

All irregular verbs in Engliſh (except they be 
compothded)'are of one ſyllabſe. | Ken 


2 
8 fk x 
5 5 
.I FEE 


* 


1 SETS | 9111. 
aulas by Cantradtion. 
Some verbs ending in d or-t have the preſent, 
paſt time, and'paſt participle all alike z as, m; 
Preſent, ito. Paſt. 13: ParticoNe. Gi 
Burſt +4; burſt - 3361 | burſt, burſten 
caſt bas caſt 55% caſt, caſteg >! 
_ cut cut 


$3... bit 


fan, 
L It, quitted 2 
Wet, Wr 


* 
*. * 
” ——— * 
n 3 
2 3 


ild ilded, gilt gilded, gilt 
. fee fies girded, 11 
igbt lighted, i ; . Iyht 
che it boented, {FF eaten, ſwear, 
ther, not ending 4 4 ox t, are Verify. con- 
ende d. : 
Preſent. Paſt, 43:45  Participle, SEE, 
Dare durſt durſt for dared 
clothe 4 clad dad — clothed 
flee ; fled 4 fled — flecied. 
have 1 had had — haved 
lay 0 laid „ laid — layed 
make 1 v1 ma cad load! made ma maked 
fay 1261s fad i aid — ſayed- 
toe i! 115 ſnod | 0 3 fhod — Moered 
19183. * 200 2 
vi | 
e 71 1 
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| Preſent. 


rend 21 


32 
Paſt. participle. 
rent rent 
fold 4 Wo: fro at} 
ſent. OW.” 
ſped _ ſped 
„pen pennt 
ſtood ſtood 
told told 


. 
bended, bent 
builded; built 
gelded, gelt 


och wot r £7 


Of det hs following have both the wr 
and irregular form: 


Preſent 

Bend 6730 
build 
geld "Al [3 3 vv 


Participle. 


bended, bent 
builde d, built 
gelded, gelt 
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ſet: - 
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ſwear 
take II | 
tear 
throw 
tread 
Wear 


Nu x 


forſook: - 


5 ſtole 


25 trode Þ v7, 


Wenge woe 1 gc 


vur ite 
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Paſt. 


Participle. 
flew Eat 


Awn 
forſaken 
frozen 
gotten 
given 
grown 
hid hidden 
| -:5 42 Holden 
5 known 
iu lien 
| ridden 
riſen 
ſeen 
ſodden 


froze 
gat, got 


ſhorn 
ſtriven 


ew ein 
ſlidden 
ſmote 7 ſmitten 
ſpake, ſpoke „ Apeken 
2 ſpitten 
ſtolen, ſtoln 
ſtrode 5 ſtridden 
ſtruck ſtricken 
ware, fans, ſworn 
took taken 
tare, tore torn . 
© 'threw* © > thrown 
troden 
worn 
woven 


ware, e - 


ſhake, + maken 


fitten, ſat 


33 
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Same 


IF + Shaken nit [at are uſed habla rly as participles, in- 
ſtead of ſhaked and ſitten: as. qrpry is not. to he 
| * The par liament had 28 two months, Kc. 
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The followin being mo 
ing verbs, are defective : 


Paſt. 
began 
bound 
clang, clung 
came 
drank 
found 
flung 
22 
hung 
rang, rung 
ran 


n 


X . # 4 


i ſhort into a, or 2 


Participle. 


begun 


bound 


clung 

conie 

drunk 
A 
flung To 
ground 

hung 

rung 

run 

ſhot, ſhotten 


ſhrank, ſhrunk ſhrunk _. 


ſang, ſung 
Gor” took, 
ſlang, flung 
. 
ſpan, ſpun 


ſprang, ſprung ſprung 
f a 


ſtuck 


"ſwam, ſwum 
.;iwyog 


ſung, 


ſunk _ 
ſung 


flunk 


ſpun 


ck 
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3 ſtrung pe ſtrung | 


wum 


ſvung 


„ 3: 14174 Ob 
_ wound wound 
tr. wrung | wrung 
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ſtly auxiliary, or help- 
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* 


Some verbs, which 4 ; ſhort into a, or 4 
pat 1 pod 7 i long into o, have dropped the termination 


time 


$5 


Preſent. 
Begin 
3 Five 

' 3 cling 

1 come 
4 drink 
find 


W 
MN 
8 


into the participle. 


Paſt. Participle. 
began begun 
bound bound 
clang, clung clung 
came conie 
drank drunk 
found found Lf 
flung flung E 
round round 
hung dogs 
rang, rung rung 
ran run 
ſhot , ſſnmot, ſhotten 
Se 10 ſhrunk ſhrunk 
an un ſung 
ank, ſank me” 
ſlang. an un 
Nunk : 14 
ſpan, pup ſpun 
| ſprang, prug ſprun 
NEE Ta * fa 10 
ſtank, ſtunk ſtunk 
ſtrung ſtrung 
ſwam, ſwam fu um 8 
3 ſwung 
"wan... Won 
wound wound 
rung wrung 


ro the Artz verbs are to be added the de- 
fective, which are not only, for the moſt part, 
= irregular, but alſb want ſome of their parts. 


The followin 


Gd moſtly auxiliary, or help- 


ing verbs, are efeftive : 
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© Adverhbs, 
An Adverb is a word added“ to a verb, an 
adjective, or another adverb, to denote ſome cir- 
 *tumſtance of an action or quality; as, the time, place, 
motion, quantity, quality, demonſtration, &c. &c. 
The principal adverbs are the following: 
Acdverbs of time; as, afore, again, already, al- 
ways, any while, any longer, at any time, before, 
by and by, daily, ever, henceforth, hencefor ward, 
F hereafter, ' heretofore, hourly, immediately, in- 
ſtantly, lately, long ago, long ſince, how long, ſo 
Jong, never, now, often, oftentimes, preſently, 
quickly, ſeldom, ſometime or ſometimes, then, to- 
day, to-morrow, when, yeſterday, yearly. 
Adverbs of affirmation ; - as, certainly, indeed, 
truly, undoubtedly, verily, yea, yes. 1 cred 
= Adverbs of compariſon; as, alike, almoſt, alſo, 
as, as it were, far otherwiſe, leſs, leaſt, more, 
rather, than. = £2) IST 
= Adverbs of negation, or denying ; as, nay, no, 
not, by ne means, in no wiſe, not at all. Fa 
= Adverbs of aſking; as, how, how fo, whether, 
why, wherefore, „ 
Adverbs of doubting; as, by chance, haply, 

peradventure, perhaps. 728 FI 
== Adverbs of indication; as, behold, lo. 
X ' ' Adverbs of explaining ;- as, to. wit, namely. 
b Adverbs of number; as, frequently, how many, 
many times, often, oftentimes, once, twice, thrice, 
rarely, ſeldom, together. | oy 

_ Adverbs of order; as, at firſt,” firſt of all, fur. 
, thermore, ſecondly, thirdly, fourthly, finally, laſtly, 
F Adverbs of place; as, above, any where, any. whi- 
iber, any further, apart, backward, below, down- 
Ward, elſewhere, every where, forward, hence, here, 
: 8 „„ 1 
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erwarqd 247 ; 
hence c ny: x from, in, into, near, nigh, of or off, on or 


rd. 4 p. on; out or out of, over, through or thorough, 
on 10 engt, till or until, to or unto, toward or 
Towards, under, underneath, up, with, within, | 


WT 


| by yithout, 
Y „ Beſides theſe there are other prepoſitions uſed 


* 


27551 


fronf 5 1 compoſition of words; as, 4, be, con, &c. in 
þ x aboard, (i. e. on board) bedeck, conjoin, 
cc. Theſe are called N cout prepoſitions. | 


* ; N ' . ww 
75 en 7 
Po t . 


PLE 


The conjunction connects or joins together ſen- 
tences ; ſo as, out of two, to'make one ſentence. 

Thus, « You and I and Peter rode to London,” 
is one ſentence made up of theſe three, by the 
conjunction and twice employed: © You rode to 
London; I rode to Londen, Peter rode to Lon- 
don.” Again, You and l rode to London, buf 
Peter ſtaid-at home; js one ſentence made up of 
& . three, by the conjundtions and and but ; both of 
= which equally connect the ſentences, but the latter 
expreſſes an oppoſition to the "ſenfe.” The firlt is 
therefore called a conjunction e the other 
a conjunction di unccive. 


Copulative conjunctions expreſs addition ; 5 
i and, alſo, both, as well as, likewiſe. 


Condition, or ſuppoſition ; as, if provided as, 
fo that. 


Caufe or reaſon; as, OE fas 

Motive or inducement ; as, that. 
Inference ; as, therefore, then. B 
Dis junctive conjunRions r op police of 
meaning, in pin wal by wy, or, "neverthe- 
Mo ale c. 1 
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f 1 viz. concord or agreement, and regimen or rs: 
1 Ment. 


None | Concord is is when two words agree with each 
on Sther i in the ſame caſe, number, gender or perſon. 
1 1 Government is when one word requires the other 


to be. pur in, a particular caſe, Oy grader, 
15 Paten or mode. 


Concord. 


There are four concords, or ways of agreement 
in the Engliſh language. 
1. The nominative caſe and the verb. 
2 The ſubſtantive and the adjective. 
3. The antecedent and the relative. 
4. The ſubſtantive and the ſubſtantive. 


I ft Concord. The nominative caſe and the verb. 
A verb _— with its nominative caſe in 
ado and perſon ; as, I read, thou writeſt, he 
learns: where I, thou, and he being the firſt, 
ſecond, aud third perſons, the verbs read, writeſt, 
and learns, muſt be of the firſt, ſecond, and third 
perſons reſpectively. ; 
6. There can be no nominative caſe in a ates 
without a verb ; thus, it is improper to ſay, The 
Phariſees they are hypocrites, So that eve 
verb, except in the infinitive mood or participle, 
hath its nominative caſe either expreſſed or under. 
ſtood, as, 
| Awake, ariſe, or be for ever falbn. 
That i tte 
Awake ye, ariſe ve, or be ye for ever fall'n. 
7. In an interrogative ſentence, or when a quef. 
tion is aſked," or when the verb is intranſitive, the 
nominative cafe follows the principal verb; or the 


© | 


auxiliary; as, Did Alexander conquer che Perii. 
* ans?!—Was there a man ? 


, eee $la 


2% Concord. The ſubſtantive and the adjective. 


14. The adjective in Engliſh having no variation 
of caſe, gender, or number, cannot but agree with 
its lubſtantive in theſe reſpects; as, a good boy; a 
man learned and religious; Alexander the Great; 
rhe demonſtrative (or definitive) pronominal ad: 

zjectives, this and that being excepted, which agree 

with their ſubſtantives in number; as, this man, 
theſe men; that man, thoſe men. 

15. The diſtributive. pronouns, each, every, 

either, agree with nouns, . pronouns and verbs, in 

the ſingular number only; as, each man to his own 
buſineſs; every tree is known by its fruit; he 
loves neither, nor does either love him : Unleſs 
the plural noun convey a colleQive idea; as, every 
ten years. c ws 
Note. Each ſignifies: both of them, taken diſ- 
tinctly or.. ſeparately. Either, 'properly  fignifies 


ds 


only the one or the other ef them, taken, disjune- 


tives. „„ DSP Tp 
16. Nouns of meaſure, number and weight, are 
fometimes joined jn the ſingular, number, with nu- 
meral adjectives, denoting plurality; as, fifty foot, 
Gs fobxr@35 £55555 n ee ede 


34 Concord. The antecedent and the relative. - 
1. Every relative agrees with its antecedent, 
or the word going before it either expreſſed 'or- 
underſtood, in gender and number; as, The man 
who *-ſteals my pur ſe, ſteals traſrmn. 


90 » The onoun that'is uſed indifferently, both: of per- 
ſons and things; but, perhaps, would be more properly 
confined to the latter. That has been uſed improperly in- 


thing which)- men mean by julſtice- 


31. 


ſtead of what as, including the relative which, We ſpeak | } 
that we know: more properly, We ſpeak what'we know. 
So, likewiſe, the neuter pronoun #t 3. as, This is „ men 
mean by juſtice * more properly, This is what (or the: 
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1 95 


her | . he objective caſe, without 3 prepoſition ; as, 
erb # eve feet deep. | 


IN a 
& j 1 5 F* Of J. er bs , 


Al verbs active govern words it the obe · 
live caſe; as, Alexander conquered the Perſjansy- 
1 Here the thing acted upon is the objective caſe; 
| Jas it appears p ünly, when it is expreſſed by that. 
1 pronoun, which has a proper termination for the» 
37 caſe; as, Alexander' conquered them. 
1 j 26. The infiaitive mode, to be has the-objeQive- 
cafe after it; 6j 1 tale this to be him. 
TE 27. The infinitive mode is often made abfolutey/ 
or- uſed: independently of the reſt of the ſentenee; 
ſupplying the place of the conjunction that, with 
the ſobjundive mode'; as; Toconfelthe- truth, I. 
was in the fault; to begin'w with the firſt j to pro. 
coy 5 1 oe jomedy 2 W. Moree 
may that I ma TITS 
©0267 . bie a berd Las ſign of 'the-infinid. 
tive mode: but there are ſome verbs which have 
commonly other verbs following them in the infinĩ. 
tive mode without the ſign to; as; bid; dare, need, 
make, ſee, hear, feel; as alſo let, and ſonietimes 
have, not uſed as es” Trey and, perhaps a fe 
others; as, 1 bade him do it; you dare net do irt 
Kar. 2 90 ir; I heard him ſay it. 15 a5 FE 


ä Imperſonal Vorl. 28 224] iy 
22. When the neuter pronoun it, goes 'bifore 
the verb, ſuch verb is 2 imperſonal 0 e. n 
having a variety of perſons, | but appe aring to 5 
configed to the third perſon only); as, .it . gin 
thunders. But it is evident from theſe e 
that the neuter. pronoun it is the nomid Moy 
to the verb; and, that there is not, in Engliſh, ; 
nor indeed in any other n a fort 16 verbs 


Which are really” unperſonal. a N 
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where we ſee plainly that the 


fore, admits of the degrees of compariſon; as, a 
. more loving, moſt loving father: Or, ſecondly, 
ame when it is compounded with a prepoſition, which 
vho 1 


fits verb is never compounded with; as, unbecom- 
ing, unſeen, unheard; fer we do not ſay, to un- 
become, unſee, unhear. 


Of Adver bs, 


17 Adverbs have no government, 


36. The adverb is generally placed near the 


verb; and its propfiety depends upon its poſition; 


Thus it is commonly ſaid, I only ſpake three words; 
peaker means, I 
ſpake only three words, „„ 
37. Two negatives in Engliſh deſtroy one ano- 
ther; as, nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
in which they ſtood: i. e. they did perceive. 


Of Prepoſitions, 


38. Prepoſitions in Engliſh, always require the 
okjective caſe; as, with him;“ from her; to me. 
Horace is an author whom I am much delighted 
with, 8 iis i} ; 15 

| 39. 4 

* A prepoſition does not always govern the oblique caſe, 
ſays Mr Fenning ; as, Who is this for? Who did you give it 
to? But, it is evident, that Mr Fenning has produced two 
barbariſms to prove the truth'of a falſe rule. For, how- 
ever cuſtom may have given a ſanction to ſuch expreſſions 
as theſe, they are very ungrammatical. and, I may add, 
vulgar. Let us change the order of the words in the latter 


| ſentence, , and we ſhall immediately perceive the error of 
Mr Fenning's rule. To who did you give it? Ought we 


not to ſay, To whom did. you give it? So again, la is 


this for ? is juſt as contrary to the rules of grammar, as to 


ſay, For who is this intended? | 
Mr. Wood, p. 56 Grammatical Inſtit. ſays,. the prepoſi- 


tion is ſometimes placed not only af noun, but at a 
- 6j 8 18 conligera« 
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/ Conjunctions. 


I, Conjunctions have ſometimes a govern- 
| ment of woods,  _ : | 
| Some conjunctions require the indicative, 
ſome the ſubjunctive mode after them. Others 
have no influence at all on the mode, ; 
I. 2. The conjunctions if, though, whether, 
Por, &c. ſeem in general, to require the ſub. 
a 1 mode, but ſometimes the indicative. 
hey require the ſubjunctive, when ſome- 
thing contingent or doubtful is implied; but 
the indieative, when, a fixed or determined 
ſenſe is chow ba do If thou be the Son of 


w_— 


. | God—If thou 5% done fooliſhly—Though he 
J. me, yet will 1 put my truſt in him 


| Though thou giveſt many pifts—Unleſs he 


—* 
3.44 8 " 
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_ . | waſh his fleſh—Unleſs thou bad? ſpoken— 
No power except it were given from above 
Except thou hadſt haſted Whether it were 
II or they ſo we preach— Whether he hath 
Lſeen or Known of it. 

42. The conjunctions 4% and that, with a verb 
of, the jniperative a '6r any tenſe implying 2 
command, and if with but following it, Fange de 

ſubjunctive mode; 28, Let him that ſtandeſt take 
heed leſt he Fall—Take heed that thou ſpeat not to 
Jacob — If he do but touch the hills they ſhall ſmoke. 
43. When different things are compared toge- 
ther, the latter noun or pronoun. is. not governed 
by the conjunction than or'as;(for a conjunction has 
no government of caſes) but agrees with the verb, 
or is governed by the verb or prepoſition expreſſed 
or underſtood; as, Thou art wiſer that I; that is, 
than I am- Von think him handſomer than me ; 
that is, than you think me. e 

44. The conjunction than governs the relative 
lo, but no e the ae 
. Bee 
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A 9 and be may ſhare it between you. 
e Interjedions. 


457. InterjeQions have no government.“ Though 
they are uſually attended with nouns, in the nomi- 
native cafe, and verbs in the indicative mood; yet 
the caſe, and mood are not influenced by them, but 
determined by the nature of the ſentence. _ 


_ ® Some interjections (ſays Mr Fenning) take the oblique 
caſe after them; as, Ah me !—Woe is me !—Well is thee ! 
— Well is him, &c. But theſe, with ſome ſimilar phraſes, 
are to be reſolved in a different manner: For me, thee, him, 
her, us, being, in Saxon, the dative caſes, are to be conſi- 
dered as ſtill continuing ſuch in Engliſh; and including in 
their very form the force of the prepoſitions to and Foes 
thus, Give me the book. 7. e. to me: $0 likewiſe, Woe is 
me! the phraſe is pure Saxon. He is the dative caſe, in 
Engliſh, with the prepofition o me. So, methinks,' me- 
thought, (which has, by ſome authors, been improperly 
written 21ethoughti )—TIt ſeemeth hm good—Tt liketh him 
beſt—Well is thee—Well is him Wo worth the day (i. e. 
* Wo be to the day! worth being a Savon verb, ſignifying 
10 be) are Saxon phraſcs, —If then thefe obſervations be 
true, as they moſt certainly are, the tranſlator has very im- 
Proper written, Eccle/. xxviit. 19. Well is ke that is 
_ defended from it;“ - inſtead of Well is im, &c. And Mr 
Wood (in his Grammatical Inſtitutions, Chap. III. where 
verbs in a urong tenſe, &c. are printed in [talics) has very 
erroneouſly and injudiciouſly inſerted the following ſen- 
tence, which is pure Engliſh, * Well is 4/7: that dwelleth 
with a wife of underſtanding ;” and has printed the pronoun 
Aim in Italics, to denote, I ſuppoſe, that it is wrong, and 
* to be, Well is e. But were the phraſe thus cor- 
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rected, it would be neither Saxon nor Engliſn. Mr Wood, 
tis very likely. has been drayn into this erfour by imagining 


1 | that the word well is an adjective, and that the expreſſion. 
' Well is iim, ought to be corrected Well is ke, 7. e. He is 
i well. If this were ſo, then the following phraſes are accu- 
| rate, and grammatical ; I % woe! thou is well, 
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wy ding roles of ſyntax; ; 25, Who wrote this book? 


Eicero; i. e. Cicero wrote it. 
X: FF 54 The conjunction that is frequently under- 
Rood; as, I beg you would come to me, i. e. that 
. would come. 

55 The conjunctions if and though are wt en 
ix {| pnderſtood; as, had he done this, he had eſcaped; 
1 . e, if he had done — Charm. he never fo wiſely, 
4 i. e. though he charm. And here let it be remem- 

_ 3 bered, that the phraſe never ſo is improper : it 
= A mould be ever fo wiſely: i. e. how wiſely ſoever. 
£56. The prepofitions to and for are often under- 
deo, chiefly before pronouns; as, give me the 
book; i. e. to me: Get me ſome paper; i. e. for me. 
57. The prepofitions in and on are often under- 
| ſtood beſore nouns expreſſing time; as, this day, 
next month, laſt year; i. e. on this day, in next 
month, in laſt en 5 

58. Sometimes the firſt divider: of a ſentence i is 
emitted; as, That boy ever was (mindful, dili- 
gent, and dutiful) and J hope ever will be mind- 
ful, diligent, and dutiful. Sometimes the latter 
member i is omitted or underſtood; as, This boy is 
mindful, diligent, and dutiful, and fo is the other 
1 mindful, diligent, and dutiful). 


Ellipfi 7 of Letters.” TE: . wy 
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59. W ben one or-more letters are omitted at che 
beginning of a word, it is called aphereſis.(a taking 
say); as, tis, for it is; *twas, for it was ; till, 
7 for until; em, for them, &. 

þ 60. When a letter or Fyllsble is left out in the 
middle of 'a word, ſuch omiſſion is called ęceope 
li. e. a cutting out); ase for ever: ev ry for 

every; ne*er, for neveß; would, for would, &c. 

61. When letter or jetters are omitted at the 
end of a word, it is called apocope (4. e. 2 cuttiog 
off): a tho” for though ; rey, 'Y for through.s. 7 
Af, for with, Het; £1130 — 
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Short 1 is the courſe of every wiel $ pleaſure. 

»Tis guilt to wear the garb of ſin. 

Induſtry is the true philoſopher” s ſtone. 

1 rule S. — every, 55 12.—lawleſs, p. 13.—Plea- 

ſure, rule 38, or 21.— T, rule 59. What word or 

[i 5 2 is the pronoun it pc Inſtead: th 25 ——Philof you 45 
rule 21 | 


ws. ! 3.73446 


ie en 
Coyſiſts not in a multitude of friends 
But in the worth and choice: Nor would I have 
2X | Virtue a popular reward purſue: _- 
and, FF Let them be good that love me, tho? but few. 
con ſiſts, rule 5.—purſue, rule 28.—let, p. 26.—me, r. 25. 


, p. # Conſider, thou who art a parent, the i importance 
of thy truſt ; the being thou haſt produced, it is 
thy duty to ſopport, 145 

Prepare thy ſon early with inſtructian, and ſeaſon 
his mind with maxims of truth. 

Teach him obedience, and he ſhall bleſs thee 3 
teach him modeſty, and he ſhall not be aſhamed. 
Teach him gratitude, and he ſhall receive bene- 
fits; teach him charity and he ſhall gain love. 

Teach him temperance, and he ſhall have health; 
teach him prudence, and fortune will attend him. 

Teach him juſtice, and he ſhall be honoured by 
the world; teach him ſincerity, and his own heart 
ſnall not reproach him. 

Teach him diligence, and his wealth. will increaſe; 
teach him benevolence, and his mind ſhall be ex- 
Aled. 

Teach him ſcience, and his life hall be uſeful ; 
teach him religion, and his death ſhall be happy. 


Wo, rule 17.— parent, rule 9.—iniport ance, rule 25. 
0 rule 38. or 21-—being, rule 25. Prepare, rule 
48.—ſeaſon, rule 48.—his, What word is the pronoun 1s 
uſed inſtead of? rule 21,—truth, rule 38, or 21.-——Teach, 
rule 48.—thee, What word is thee uſed inſtead of? rule 
25.——Benefits, charity, love. —temperance, health, pru- 
+ dence, —juſtice, ſincerity, - diligence, mg CAE —ſciense 
religion, rule 25. : 


„ 


1 tpeec 
owed on hj 
he greateſt 
alas! bow Often do we 


Emperor Tit 


alas r 5 


8 ns r 
ng that day, he þ 
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. be valleys rejoice and ſing; | fields, rivers and 


* . reſound his praiſe. | 
But thee, O man! he has diſtinguiſhed with pe- 
culiar favours; and e thy ſtation above. all 


{creatures y 


A 1 . It, „What gen ender is the pronoun it, and — words does 
fit repreſent ? rule 3. ing, p. 15. rules 48, 58,—reſound, | 
| Frule 11. -t, What gender is is * what caſe? what 
it number? what perſon? - What caſe? what word, does i it 
1 repreſent? Rule 21.—0 um rule 7. n % 
High worth is elevated place: "tis more, © 
It makes che poſt ſtand: candidare- for thee : 115 
== Makes more than monarchs, makes an honeſt man: 
& The” no exchequer it commands, tis: wealth. bo 
And tho? it wears no ribbon, tis renown. "eh 


F Tu, rule 59 Tho), - rule GI. wears, rule 4, 
& There is a tide in the affair of men, 
Which taken at the flood, leads on to\fottune Is 
Omitted, all the voyage of our life |: nine (7 
1 bound | in ſhallows and in miſeries. .. _ . _ 


TED. 

re p. 17. rules $3; a i. e. ir being taken 

e 31.—0 itted, 1, e. it or wi ich bein omitte r 31, 
and! rule 58. 83. 5 * 5 5 
The wiſe and active conquer di iiculties, _ 
By daring to attempt them: ſloth'and way 
Shiver and ſhrink at ſight of toil and hazard, No, 
And make the impoſſibility they fear. 

Wiſe, rule 50. —achive, rule 3 Whit word is 
them uſed inſtead of? What gender, number, caſe and | 
. ſon is it? rule 25:—S/zver, rule 11. Hirint, rule — 
they, What number, gender, caſe; perſon? rule * 
Behold the picture of earth's happieſt man: ts 1 
6 He calls his wiſh, it comes; he ſends it back, 
% And ſays, he ealbd another that arrive 
ce. Meets the ſame: welcome; yet he till calls on; 
Till one calls him, who varies not his call. * 

Behold, rule 47. — earth, rule 21. man, rule 213 or 


38.— 4e, "his, it, that, him, his: What words do theſe 
; « enen 


dero 


1 
4 

Ck numbe er, gender and p per. iz 

Sa Ys, rule 48 

t 


ame rule; 31, tn; 


of 3 wege 
they a 
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o O reverence the majeſty of the Omnipotent : 
9 d tem 75 not his anger, leſt thou be deſtroyed, 
1 1 The Lord is juſt and righteous, and will judge 
the earth with equity. 

His eye pierceth the ſecrets of every heart, and 
4 Fe remeinbereth them for ever: He reſpecteth 
þ Peither the perſons nor ſtations of men. 
0 fear the Lord, tberefore, all the days of thy 
1 Ie, and walk in the paths wlüch he hath opened 
1 Pee thee. Let prudence admonith thee, let 
Wremperance reſtrain thee, let juſtice guide thy 
li thand ; let benevolence warm thy heart, and grati- 
& tude to heaven inſpire thee with devotion. '1 heſe 
will give the happineſs i in thy preſent ſtate, and 
1 bring thee to the manſions of en kelicity, in 
the paradiſe of. God. 


Es rule 47.,——reverence, tempt, fear, 3 48 —left, "Tule 
42. p. 14.— every, F. 12. —ũudge, rules 48 38.— nor. rule 

45. reſtrain, guide, warm, inſpire, rule 8. p. 26. 27.— 
theſe, rule 105 5. —thee, rule 56. Tris rules 46, 48, 49- 


* 


2 K T; ea ad | _ ACCENT.” ; 
* ANTITY' is the diſtination of ſyllables 


into long and ſhort. As f 
ſyhables having a J in them, or a 
vowel with a long and broad ſound, are long; as, 
rain, hail, wail, Ere, there, oF, 2 All ner 

ſyllables are ſhort. . 
Accent is a particular ſtreſs of the voi ee laid 
upon 2 ſyllable, and is marked thus (“). xe | 
The accent is generally laid on the long ſyllable; 
when it is laid on a ſhort one, the ſhort ſyllable 

becomes in ſome meaſure a long one, or has what 

grammarians call a double accent, thus (7). 
Diſſyllables (or words of two ſyllables) derived 
from other words, are generally — the 
ormer 


compound 


wor 
cented oz ws 


1 e 
u. „ neither deri. at te 


; Y accented on the 
"Our, näture, c6n. 


_—_— 


W, &c, ; | 
| ſec nouns, adjectives 38 
LE erb accen ted | on Th. 4 


Dy > JW — 


Verbr. 
To abſene 


R 
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vu, Polyſyllables, or words of more than three ſyl- 


J ples, follow the accent of the words from which 


.* ey are derived; as, continency, commendable, 
4 HIKE by | 
j 


1 & 


Words ending in tion have the accent on the 


* Zantepenult, i. e. on the laſt fyllable but one (or 


. ; 
1 Py 
2 


ehe ſyllable before tion, which is properly one ſyl- 


0 
. 


ble, and is ſounded bun) ; as, admiration, ſalva- 


ion, proclamation. i 

Some polyſyllables have two, and ſome three 
ccents; as, ünſatisſäctory, diſſatis faction, &c. &c. 
hut this kind of words does not occur very fre- 


. ently in proſe, and very ſeldom in verſe. 
Verſiſication. 


= Verſification is the arrangement of words in ſuch 
order, as to produce that harmony which diſtin- 
guiſhes verſe from proſe. „ 8 

Verſe conſiſts of a certain number of ſyllables in 
one line. 

The feet of our verſes are either iambics or tro- 
chees, or anapæſts. An iambic foot conſiſts of one 
Hort and one long ſyllable; as, revenge, dé light, 
that is, it has the accent on the laſt ſyllable. 

A trochee conſiſts of one long and one ſhort ſyl - 
lable; as, viirttie, tfhoũghtl&ſs, ſoftly, &c. that is, 
it is accented on the firſt ſyllable. | 


Note. Though quantity and accent are not 
exactly the ſame (quantity relating to the meaſure 
of ſyllables, as long, or ſhort; and accent being 
the ſtreſs of the voice, laid upon any ſyllable) yet 
we may conſider them as one and the ſame thing in 
Evgliſh poetry; and in the following examples, 

the accent, not the quantity, is attended to; and 
the words are accordingly marked with the accent, 
except in the four lines of four ſyllables each: 

06 where 


meaſure co 
ten ſyllable 
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e, t Perles a eight 9 lables are accented on the 
2 fourth, ſixth, and eight; as, 


Cowards are crüel, biit the brave 
Love mercy, and delight to ſave. 


4 4 Lt. Verſes of nine 5 are accented i in 
2 he INE: manner; as, 


Delany ſends a i ilver Andi 
When V no möre a pen can brandiſh, 


of ten. 


== Verſes of ten ſyllables are the common meaſure 
of heroic and tragic poetry. This kind of verſe is 
3 ſed either wich or without rhyme, and is accented 
on the ſecond, fourth, ſixth, eighth, tenth, and 
an alexandrine line on the twelfth. | 

9 When two ſyllables are added to verles of this 
kind, it is then called an alexandrine line; as, 


e A n&edleſs alexandrine- Ends the {6ng, 


. That like a wotinded ſnake drags 1058 flow length 
Along. 1 


5 Whotver thinks a fadiltleſs ice to ſes, 
7 Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor eder will bé. 


Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both i608, woes 
Both türn'd, and finder 6pen ky . 
The G6d that made both ſky, air, earth and heav'n. 


Our trochiac 2 compriſes verſes of three bf 
he Ko accent being placed on the firſt and 


third; | 
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All theſe meaſures are varied by many combina- 
Fons, and double endings, | 
Our verſification admirs of few licences, except 


z - RED 

&, 

E 

. 

x8 

* 
= 


the 


> 4A 
9 * 


Emphaſis. 
As accent is a peculiar ſtreſs of voice upon a 
3 yllable, fo emphaſis is a particular ſtreſs or found 
of voice laid upon a word. 
IF Know ye not then, ſaid Satin, filld with ſcorn, 
2X Know ye not me? | 
on , Here me is the emphatical word. 
I 0o0o treat upon emphaſis would require a work 
much larger than the preſent, and, perhaps, all 
that could be ſaid upon it would prove ineffectual. 
lt is to be learnt better viva voce (if l may ſo 
22 ſpeak) by word of mouth, than rules of art; and a 
& judicious maſter will do more fervice to his ſcholars 
by reading one leſſon over to them, than any rules 
that can be given, In truth, every perſon will 
read with proper emphaſis, in proportion as he 
enters into the beauty and ſpirit of the author; 
and the mind of the hearer too, will be enter- 
tained and affected, and the different paſſions of 
Joy, grief, &c. will be excited by the voice, looks, 
and geſture of the ſpeaker. For no perſon can 
place an emphafis on words of which he does not 
underſtand the meaning. The reader ought 
perfectly to underſtand all he ſays, and bring 
«« himſelf (if poſſible) to have the very ſame affect 
tions which he deſires to infuſe into others.” 


os. EDT... 


9 Hox, Art, Poet, I, 102. 


Nouns hen conſiſtin 
terms, are ma 


. *-Veral adjectives longing to the ſame ſubg 
tive are ſeperated. by a comms 3 as, 
— 


ane 
Etheria] 
Behind 


— His pondꝰrous ſhield, 
per, may, lage, and _— 
him caſt. 8 | Milton 

The 


_. 
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8 | The participle put abſolute is diſtinguiſhed with 


ci comma; as, 


Pauls; God, from the mount of Sinai, whoſe gray top- 
2 x Shall tremble, he deſcending, will himſelf 
4 if In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets ſound, 
* Ordain them laws. Milton, 


5 Alle the participle, with ſomething depending 
upon it; as, A man following pleaſure, 1 impairs his 

Caderftanding: 

(i The name of the perſon we addreſs, is diſtin- 

ne guiſhed by a comma; and ſometimes by a note of- 


„ * : 


ww 7 2dmiration ; as, 
et. Haſt thou not wondered, Adam, at my ſtay? 
d = | Milton. 
Ng 8 Bold deed thou haſt preſum'd, aduenit'rous Eve,. 
f And peril great provok' d. Milton. 


Theſe are wy glorious works, Parent of Good ! 
Almighty 7 thine this univerſal frame. Milton. 


A ſemicolon is placed after any member of a ſen- 
tence, that requires a greater pauſe than a comma, 
yet does not of itſelf make a complete ſentence, 
but 1 is followed by ſomething « connected with it; as, 


1 would not give, quoth Hudibras, 
A ſtraw to underſtand a caſe, 
Without the admirable {kill, 
To wind and manage it at will ; l 
To veer, and tack, and ſteer a cauſe,. ds 
Againſt the weathergage of laws, 9 
And ring the changes upon caſes, N 
As plain as noſes upon faces; 
you have well inſtructed me, 
Fo or ; which Tour's _— here tis your fes. 
| Hudibras. | 


A 9 is. tacked after a member. of a ſenteuce, 


e . itſelf, would WY: a complete * if 


+5 FYF 
* 


68 AN INTRODUCTION: 


yet is followed by an additional part, making 2. 


4 
"3 


more fall and perfect ſenſe ; as, 


1 am obliged to Part With my whole ſtock, and # [ 
em Telolved to ſell. ir by auction; you that will, 


buy may haſte, here will be excellent penn 
worths ; my merchandize is Jeſts and witticiſms. 


all other rules, will not hold without except ion in 1 
all caſes; however, they are ſuch aS May ſerve for | 
3 general direction: the reſt muſt be jeſt to the 


Judgment and taſte of the writer, | | 
Beſides theſe points, there are Other three which 


denote a different modulation of the voice, accord. 
ing to the ſenſe of the writer or ſpeaker. 
The interrogation point) 
2. The exclamat ion Point thus marked -1 
3. The Parentheſiss 1 
There Ire alſo many other marks uſed in writing. 
he accent ( ) and double accent (4), deno. 
ting where the ſtreſs of the voice is to be placed 
['he apoſtrophe ( ; A denoting the omiſſion of 
One or more letters; 48, can't for cannot. ———— 
The aſteriſk 3 referring to ſomes remark in 
e margin, or foot of the page. When ſeveral 


of them are joined together, : te 


ſignify, that ſomething is left out, or immodeſt in 


A caret ( a) ſhews that ſome word or Part of a 


. ſentence is omitted by miſtake 3 a, 


need of 

1 He 3 a advice. . 
circumflex. { * \ denotes a lon llable; as 
Theſſalonſca. { 1 e ty N 5 
A dizriſs 6 divides 3 diphthong into two 

ſyllables ; as, Ageſlilaiis. F | 
An hy pben (-) Placed at the end of a line, ſhe ws 
that the word js divided, and that part of it 
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Jepins the next line. It alſo joins compound 
| and F as, man- ſervant, c. 

will An index (), or fore · finger pointing, ſhews 
und. dome remarkable paſſage. 

Fy N An obeliſk (+ ), or dagger, like the asterix, 
Peter to ſome remark in the margin, or at the 
: 3 Pottom of the page. There are alſo letters, 


king 2 0 1 


1. gures, and many other marks anfwering the ſame: 
in Us ole; 28, ||, f; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, Kc. 4, by 
2 1 


Pk (9) is uſed chiefly in the Bible, de- 
noting the beginning of ſome new ſubject. 
Crotchets, or brackets, (LJ) are almoſt of the 
X ſame uſe as the parentheſis. 
2 22 6 ) at the beginning and end of any 
| paſlage, ſnhews chat it is cited aut. of another au- 
thor. 


SeQion ($ or dyiGoo; uſed in dividing books 
or chapters into ſmaller parts; and ſoma times re- 
PINE to the mn or bottom of "at . 


ABBREVIATIONS. - 


N abbreviation, or contraction of a word, is when 18 
or more letters ſtand for the whole word, a peri 
being ayes. placed after ſuch letter or letters. - 
nſwer A. R. Anna Regina, Cheer 
A. B. or B. A. Artium Bac- | Ann; or, po Reg, in 
calaureus, Batchelor of | the Year of the Reign. 


Arts. > By Gs C. Aſtronomical | 
Abb. Archbiſhop | e oft of rede W 
Acct. Account 8 ledge. | 
A. D. Anno Domini, in the Aug. Auguſt _ 


. year of our Lord, * Baronet | 
M. Artium Magiſter, B. D. Batchelor. of Divinity 
Maſter of Arts; or, Anne Bp. Biſt 

Mundi, in the year of the B. V. Bleſſed Virgin 


world - Capt. 1 tan 5 
49. Apoſtle, April 0.2 GC: orpus Chriſti Col+ 


Cent, 


25. Lord Chief Juſtice . 


Doctor of Laws 
4. F. 5 


of the Seals in 
M. 4 


B- F. Cuſtos Privac; Srgtte, 
CePer of the Privy Seal 
D. Duke, Dutcheſs, or 
Dutch „ 


Honnum P 

the Sayi. 1 nam Gollege > 
*. Profeſſor Theols- 
Greſhamienſes, Fre. 
eſſor of Di vinity in Gre. 
ſham College + 


Script, Poſt 
f 44 Written afi ter 


145 


— — —— = . : 
* = —— — wy — — — has - — 
——ů— * — — — — Sno) 9 — — — 
— —— by — — 2 —— — — 
— — — - — Ke 
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S. Quantum Suſſicit, A 
8 Ecuffeient Quantity. 
. Rex, King; Regina, 
435 Queen. 
5 7 Prof. Regius Profeſſor, 
King's Profteffor © 
egt. Regiment 
| * 1 | 
K. S. S. Regiæ Societatis So- 
= cius, Fellow of the Royal 
= Society 
Ke. Hon. Right Honourable: 
K.. Wpful. Right Worſhipful 
FS. or St. Saint 
F. Solidus, a Shilling 
S. A. Secundum Artem, Ae. 
cording to Art 
S. N. Secundum e 
According to Nature 
Sept. or ber September 
S. T. P. or S. S. T. P. Sande | 


Brunſwick and Lunenburgh, 


3 
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of the Holy Roman Empire. 3 


71 


or Sacro- ſcrictæ Theologie 


Profeſſor, Profeſſor of Di- 
vinity 


- |Serovt. Servant 


Sr. Sir 

Ss. Semiſſis, Half a Ponnd 

IV. Vide, See, Verſe 

. D. MH. Verbi Dinini 11:;+ 
niſter,a Preacher of God's 
Word | 

Viz. Videlicet, That is 

Wp. Worſhip | 

Xu. Chriſtian - 

Xr. Chriſt 

nn Chriſtmas 

Ye. The 

Im. Them 

Ye. That 

Je This 

Sc. or et cetera, and the reſt 

| and ſo forth. 


Many ſingle capital letters come together i in  ſonie abbre- 
viations, upon coins, medals, and Roman inſcriptions ; 
Example, on our own coin, GEORGIUS III. DEI 
GRATIA, M. B. F. ET H. REX, F. D. B. ET IL. 
D. 8. R. I. A. T. ET E. — That! is, 10 Georgius tertius 
Dei Gratia, Magnæ Britannia, Franciz & 13.6 koi Rex, 
Fidei Defenſor; Brunſwicii & Lunenburgi 
Romani Imperii Archi Theſaurarius et Elec 
the Third, by the Grace of God, King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, Defender 'of the Faith, Duke of 


Dux, Sacri 
or:”—-George 


Arch Treaſurer and Elector 


I. 


LA 


* 


* 


Direction mY fubſeribing Tags 105 ade 
„ ing Perſons f different: Ranks. 


* To ie R O AL. FAMILY! 
y "ee cription. T Aare. Al. 
0 To the 
Sir; of; may bit pleaſe) your 
. jor i excellenr Ma- þ e, 


12 his Royal Highneſs, the] 3 F or, may it pleaſe your 


Prince o Wales. 


RR = 9 = 


J _ Royal Highneſs, 


Ta 


dae manner to 
ſubſcription an 
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4 1 the PARLIAMENT. 


To the Rt. Hon. the Lords ] My Lords, 

Spiritual and Temporal >} May it pleaſe your 
„in Parliament aſſembled. _} _- Lordſhips. 
I the Hon. the Knights, J Gentlemen. 
Citizens, and Burgeſſes, May it pleaſe your 
in Parliament aſſembled. _ Honours, 
o the Rt. Hon. A. B. Speaker ] Fir 
of the Houſe of Commons“ 


To the CLERGY. 


o the moſt Rev. Father in God, ] My Lord, 
4. Lord Archbiſhop of C. j Your Grace. 
o tbe Right Rev. Father in God, My Lord, 
4. Lord Biſhop of L Your Lordſhip, 
ro the Reverend Dr. A. Dean J] Rev. Doctor | 
of W. or Archdeacon, or . Mr. Dean 
Chancellor of B. or Preben- Mr. Arclideacon 
Tae officers of his majeſty's houſehold are addreſſed either 
according to their ranks, or according to their office. 
The commiſſioners of the civil liſt, are addreſſed accor- 
ding to their rank, and are ſtiled Right Honourable, 

To the Rt. Hon. the Lords Com-] 3 
miſſioners of the Treaſury, Trade Y, L. % dan "INE 
A ͤ V Boo Awwnkaons by 

The commifſſioners of the, cuſtoms, exciſe, ſtamp-duty, 
ſeal-duty, navy, &c. are ſtiled Honourable ; but if any of 
them be privy counſellors, they are collectively ſtiled Right 
Honourable, and addreſſed, Sirs, your Honours. 1 

In the army, noblemen are ſtiled according tothe rank 
of their nobility, with the addreſs of their rank in the 
army. . 
To the Rt. Hon. Earl B. Lieut. | My Lord, May it 
Col. of the 16th Regiment. pleaſe your Lordſhip. 

All colonels are ſtiled Honourable ; as, the Hon. Col. 
A. B.—but they are moſt commonly addreſſed by their 
names only; as, Colonel A. B. Inferior officers have their 
commiſſion ſet before their names; as, Major A. B. Capt. 
C. D. Lieutenant F. G. Enſign H. J. | 


Ambaſſa- 
* He is ſtiled Right Honourable, being generally a 
a 


privy Counſellor. 


* 
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ETYMOLOGY. 


1 TYMOLOGY i is that part of grammar which 
= treats of the derivation of one word from 
1 Fnother. 

Words are either primitive or derivative. 

Primitive words are root words, or originale, 

Loch as are not derived from mY other words ; as 

Wine, heaven, &c. 

= Derivative words are ſuch as are derived from 

1 I. words; as kingdom, heavenly, &e, 

Derivative words in Engliſh are of two forts. 

1. Words derived from Engliſh originals. 

„ 2. Words derived from French, Latin, Greek, 

* 1 © originals. _ 4 

- AdjeCtives, in Engliſh, are derived from fubſtan- | 
tives ; ; as, healthy from health, wealthy from 
wealth, hearty. from heart, eaſy from eaſe, ,&c. * | 

Subſtantives are derived from adjectives; as, 
-fruitfulneſs from fruitful, breadth from broad, 
ſtrength from ſtrong, Kr. 

Subſtantives derived from verbs - as, birth ſrom 
to bear, growth from to grow, health fron to 
heal, teacher from to teach, admirer from to ad- 
mire, c. 

Verbs from rubftamiver'; as, from fiſh, comes 
to fiſh; from a plant, to plant; from braſs, to 
= braze; from graſs, to graze, Kc. 

13 Verbs from adjectives; as, to blacken from black, 

; to ſweeten from ſweet, to ſharpen from ſharp, Ke. 
Adjectives that ſignify the matter or ſubſtance of 
which any thing is made, are formed from ſubſtan- 
tives by —_— en 3 as, oak, oaken ; gold, golden, 
&c. © 

Adjeves ending in 72 dengts the likeneſs or 

reſemblance of any W's as mule, muliſh ; rogue, 

2 roguith 3 
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' 76s | Allo many words, in which dip Monz: = 
£2 hong: occur. 


77 


1 Adieu, avaunt, portmanteau, maugre, chaiſe, 
1 Pourage, joy, lieu, &c. 


ſub. 
N Derivations from Latin Originale. 
Latin.  Enghſh, Latin. 
Tiberalis abundant abundans. 
prudens diligence diligentia 
ener patientia candid candidus 
4 blende ſplendidus action actio 
1 vexation vexatio arbitrary arbitrarius 
dilatory dilatorius ſimplicity ſimplicitas 
X antiquity antiquitas affable affabilis 
inteſtate inteſtatus compact compactus 
recede recedo. lucceed ſuccedo 
= fcruple ſcrupulus effect effectus 
ſevere ſeverus receſs receſſus 
glorify glorifico imbibe imbibo 
= horrible horribilis edi edictum 
fervile ſervilis extinct extinctus 
divide divido ſigu ſignum 
5 divine divinus reviſe reviſo 
5 remiſs remiſſus omit omit to 
5 active activus omen omen 
55 ſenſe ſenſus moroſe moroſus.- 
= generous pereroſus honeur, or OO 
; expel expello honor [ e 
aqueduct aquæductus introduce introduco 
refuge refugium conſume conſumo 
jejune jejunus obſcure obſcurus. 
diſpute diſputo uſe uſus 
aſſix 28 Fs affixus f $15 178410 
ee de 1 | + ; | 
2 M wy 1 f | 
0 = mn = ee 28 Deriva. | 
£205" 2 5 SD.-MH1079 06557 4 | 
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ENGLISH EXERCISES. 

3 yy. TE down the plural number of the fol- 

3 lowing ſubſtantives: book, croſs. hook, fox, 

church, box, Leih, half, wife, calf, lice. ſta dwarf, 

ym. muff, handkerchief, grief, chief, wood, tooth, ox, 


2X child, brother, die, penny, gooſe, foot, genius, 
rom radius, phænomenon, erratum, bean, cherub, ſe. 


we 1 
$48 . 


oo. raph. 
T NF Write the ſiogular acme of annals, bellows. 


2X ſciſſors, wages, aſhes, and cloaths; alſo the plu- 
ral number of remperance, chaſtity, patience, gold, 

ſilver, and beer. 

Write the poſſeſſive caſes of the following nouns: 
king, eagle, Thomas, George, Charles, Mary, 
Ann, children, Moſes, Phinehas, righteouſneſs. — 
Alſo, the nominative, poſſeſſive, and objective caſes 
of the pronouns, 1, thou, he, ſhe, it, both in the 
ſingular and plural number. 

Mrite down the feminine gender, of the follows 
ing nouns : man, boy, brother, bridegroom, buck, 
lad, king, huſband, nephew, peacock, ram, abbot, 
actor, bene factor, protector, adminiſtrator, maſter, 

; hero, prophet, heir marquis, viſcount, Poet, 
Tutor, 

Write down the comparative and ſuperlative 
degree of bad, generous, benevolent, triffing, 
virtuous, good, learned, much, little, n in. 
ventive, ſhady, po werful, high. 

Write down bo ſuperlative degree of one, two, 
th any, chief, extreme, en, ſoon, mide 
Well. 

Correct the following phraſes : : 

A&A more braver man I never ſaw. _ 

He is the chiefeſt among ten thouſand. _ 
Ihe town is fituate upon the extremeſt borgers 
of the country, . 
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More worſer language never. was heard. 
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WM. There is more beauties i in that book than I ex. 
Fre B 

The number of the names together were one 
e, Hundred and twenty. 

' 7 The dame, whoſe years were nearer to an qu 
ty with his own, eſteemed thoſe grey locks as the 
I honours of his head, and could have withed they 

© had all been ſuch ; ſhe thought it gave him a vener 
able look; at leaſt mar i made her Arne un younger 
than him. 5 117 : ©: ay 
| And the Lord. ſaid unto. Moſes 1 unto Aaron, 
take to you handfuls of the aſhes of the furnace, 
and let Moſes ſprinkle it towards heaven in the 
ſight of Pharoah. . 

I delights to hear muſic. © I 

Upon looking up; what means, „ d L theſe 
great flights of birds that are perpetualy hovering 
about the bridge ? _ 

Hephæſtion was permitted to chuſe a king out of 
the Sidonians, whom he thought was moſt worthy 
of that honour, 

As to the public they was very mien at the il 
ſucceſs of this expedition. 

There was 600 brave ſoldiers of the enemy dein 
in the engagement | 

If you was here, you. ſhould find three or four 
In the'parlour after dinner, whom you would fay 
paſſed their time agreeably. 

In one hour fo great riches is come to nought. 


| Note, ©« It is not eaſy to gi e 3 rules for the 

«© management of the modes and times of verbs, with re- 

„ ſpe to one another. The ſhorteſt and beſt rule that 

** can be given is this: To obſerve what the time qo 
ſenſe neceſſarily requires.—5S0 in theſe lines. 


« Some, who the depths of eloquence have found, | 
In that unnavigable ſtream were drown'd. “ 


The event mentioned in the firſt line is prior in time to 
* that mentioned in the ſecond. The event is 2 
don 
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eſus ſaid, for judgment Lam come into this 
ac % $210: that "they which ſee not might ſee; and 
7 i Hat they which ſee, might be made blind. 

ene Cato has obſerved, that wiſe men learned more 
2 dy fools, than fools by wile men. 
e pa: To know the love of Chriſt which paſſe th know. 
efore edge, that ye might be filled with all the fullneſs 
5 in E bf God. 

1 

60 1 was diſappointed. 
lf they believe not Moſes and the prophets, 

neither will they believe, though one roſe from 
the dead. 
On the morrow, becauſe he would have 1 
the certainty wherecf he was accuſed of the Jews, 
he looſed him from his bands. | 
Had their records been delivered down in the 


unleſs by antiquaries, who made it their buſineſs 
to expound them. 
It was his duty to have interpoſed his authority 
in an affair of ſuch importance. 
£ I with you might a& according to your promiſe. 
by His diſciples alked him, ſaying, what might this 
parable be: 
One would naturally have e 0 that ſo 
prudent and humane a conduct mull have drawn 
down on Mycerinus the protection of the gods. 
Theſe things have I ſpoken unto you, that my 
joy might remain in you, and that your joy might 
be full. 
The 8 of the 1 made it ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for him to have loſt no time. 
He was ſo. fooliſh as voluntarily to run into many 
exceſſes which it was in his power to have avoided. 
Therefore it is of faith, that it might be by 


ace, to the end that 00 prowiſe might be ſure. 


to all the ſeed. 


. 


They 


expected to have dined at Durham to-day, but. 


vulgar tongue, they could not now be under ſtood, 


1 1 . 
— . I 4 $A 


wore 
3 4 a 
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e was a man, whoſe vices were very great, 
1 had the art to conceal them from the eye of 
"the public. 
Conf 35 is ſhe, whom the Grecians call Calliope, 
d is eſteemed the moſt excellent of the nine. 
He that is deſirous to do the will of God, he is 
ave x Re to judge indifferently concerning any doarine 
E 2 pretends to be from God. 
= Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Jeſus 
3 Chriſt, who deſireth not the death of a ſinner, but 
5 ather that he may turn from his wickedneſs and 
live; and hath given power and commandment to 
W his miniſters, to declare and pronounce to his peo- 
5 being penitent, the abſolution and remiſſion 
= of their ſins ; he pardoneth and abſolveth all them 


that truly repent and unfeignedly believe his holy 
a 


5 = 


11. Two or more ours in the ſmgular, &c. 


Canada, Nova Scotia, and the Iſland of Cape 
Breton was ceded to Great Britain. 
Irregularity and want of method is ſupportable 
only in men of great learning and genius. 
The time and place for the canterence Was 
agreed Ons. 
The election and ceremony is now paſt. 
Not long after our Saviour's death, the city of 
Jeruſalem and the ſanctuary was utterly demoliſhed. 
A bruit ran thro? the army, that Prolemy Lathy- 
rus and all his forces was come to the aſſiſtance of 
the enemy. 
He returned to Rome, where triumph honours 
— a ſtatue crowned with laurel was decreed 
m 
One evening not long before their deſolation, 
there was ſeen in the air chariots and armies hover - 


ing over the city. | 
| I could 
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E oil # Had the miniſtry been as attentive to the public 
5 n Wood as to its own private intereſt, they might 

n chf Have procured this iſland ſuch honour, power and 
ee as they have been ſtrangers to for ſeve- 


95 


0 1 * years. 


ty: | 


The Roman people were at that time ſo addicted 

to pleaſure, as to be careleſs of its liberties. 

The generality of my readers is ſo well ſatisfied, 
Ghar a great 'many of them has offered me their 


7 | 
1 
15 


'3 


7 5 dende. 
ue preſent age is diſtinguiſhed by a depravity 
of manners, which is eaſter to lament than to re- 


| form. 
2d Concord. 


1 "3 The Adjettive 7 in Engliſh having, &c. 


We have firi& ſtatutes, and moſt biting laws, 
which for this nineteen years we have let ſleep. 

Thoſe ſort of authors ſcorn | to take. up with 
arances. 

Theſe kind of ſufferings are not very apreeable 
to human nature. 

By this means thou ſhait have no portion on this 
fide of the river. . 

He is a friend to no intereſts but that of truth 
— virtue, nor a foe to any but that of vice and 
0 | 
2 this means I know the faces of all the prin- 

politicians within the bills of mortality. 

1 heſe kind of 1 are approved of by 
the beſt antient writers. 

The territory of Athens was more fruitful than 
that of Thebes and Lacædemon was. 

I have not wept this forty years. 

It is an unanſwerable argument of a very vicious | 

age, the unmeaning compliments that paſs between 

ſt all. kinds of people. 
I 2 J have 
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o do ye from your hearts forgive every one his 
bdrothor their treſpaſſes. 


Every part of the empire became the dreadful 
$ ſcenes of blood and ſlaughter. 


Government. 


3 21. one ſubſtantive governs another ſigni} ying a: 
, different thing, &c. 


Aſa his heart was perfect with the Lord. 
3 Bleſs the Lord, all ye his hoſts, ye miniſters of 
= his that do his pleaſure. 
+ I incline much rather to Grotius his excellent 
conjecture about it. 
Charles Dixon his bock. 
Penelope her web. | 
Lancelot 3 e his exerciſes 
Telemachus his blooming years. 
W hoſoever ſins ye remit, they are remitted, 
my whoſoever fins ye retain, they are retained. 
Jneen Elizabeth her reign was plorious. 
In Necho his taking his way thre? Judea, Jo- 
Kah reſolved to impede s march. 
Ann Harris her book. 


They told Haman to ſee whether Mordeca his a 
matters would ſtand. 


This. we. beg for Jeſus chrin his ſake, $64: 


22. When a nominative caſe comes 8 the ra. 
lative and the verb, &a. 


25 · All yerbs aGive govern words in theobjedlive ke. 
26. Prepoſitions in Engliſh always require the che | 
| jective, &c. 


Wuo did you ſpeak to 1 
Who do you think I ſaw the other 1 | 


12 
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0 

33. The participle in ing. often becomes a ſub/tan- 
hren ,,. tive, and conſequently, &. _ 

4 ves God who didſt teach the hearts of thy faithful 


people, by the ſending to them the light of thy 
holy ſpirit. 

= His memory was perpetuated by the building a 
church to his name. 

= HI ſhall not ſcruple the giving it a place | in your 
paper. 

: He was ſent to prepare the way of our Saviour 
by preaching of repentance. 5 

Several old medals are like ſo many maps for the 


ol, 

2 explaining the antient geography. | 
be After the cutting off Aridzus, Alexander, the 
411 ſon of Roxana, bore the title of king. 


He takes pleaſure in obliging of thoſe who have 
. diſpleaſed him. 

For the accompliſhing this deſign, on the firſt 
day of the firſt month, that is, the month Niſan, 
he called together his diviners to find out whar 
day would be moſt lucky for putting of it in exe · 
cution. 


Note. In a few inſtances, the preſent participle hath 
been vulgarly uſed in a paſſive ſenſe; as, beholding for be- 
holden; wanting for wanted, owing for owen, and per- 
haps ſome others. 


He did not think himſelf beholding to Provi- 
dence for any part of the victory. 
1 but application is wanting to make you 
ood ſcholar. 
I inform you of the duty chat is owing to a 
parent. TO 
* -4 eſtate is dipped, and is now eating out with 
uſu 
This ſmall treatiſe is more beholding to fortune 
for its birth, than to any ſerious deſign. 


“ go likewiſe the paſlive participle is often employed in 
4 an ative ſenſe in the word — uſed inſtead of 
6 miſtaking ; 


of « You 


9 


wee „ tam oaGrRtbcqR EA OC OO o& 


a 4. © - aaa 1 an hom 


> oe a 


"A —_— 7 
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: "ME x avyLEs * imprepriety in the uſe of the 
Pro. R 1 * n 
a 1» prepeſutions.. | 


n of = That affair did not fall into his cognizance. :. 
This is the kind of buſineſs into which we are 
till occupied. . 6 KEY 
== He was accuſed for betraying the truſt repoſed 
9 into him. e FFF 
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I con- 


2 of Fo blind guides, than ſtrain a? a gnat, and ſwallow a 
= camel. we 7 9 > OLE e 
I It ought to be, ſtrain out a gnat. The original is, 
Nuntorr « from d and vaige, and vg from vay, matter 
or dregs) to ſtrain out dregs of water, wine, or any 
other liquor.—In theſe hot countries, as Serrarius. well 
obſerves, gnats were apt to fall into wine, if it was not 
carefully covered; and paſſing the liquor through a ſtrainer, 
that no gnat or part of one might remain, grew into a pro- 
verb for exactneſs about little matters. Could any autho- 
rity (ſays Dr Doddridge) be produced, in which ,a 
ſignifies a large inſect, I ſhould with great, pleaſure follow 
the tranſlation of 1727, in reading the latter clauſe /wal- 
low a beetle. But there ſeems noneceſlity for ſuch an alte- 
ration; the expreſſion was proverbial, and very applicable 
to thoſe, who, at- the ſame time they were ſup cilicioudy 
anxious to avoid 2 faults, did, without ſer uple, com- 
mit the greateſt ſins. | SEC TP FRE SING 137 5 


And of his fulneſs have all we received, and grace for 
grace. Would it not be more elegant, as will as mere 
emphatical, to tranſlate it, even grace upon grace? For 
the Greek conjunction «&, has frequently this ſignification;; 
as, Mat, x. 30. But the very hairs of your head, & c. much 
more properly, Eren the very hairs, &c.——Alfo, Luke 

' Xiii, 7. Why cumbereth even it the ground. Gal. ii: 16. 

Even we have believed on Jeſus Chriſt, &c.—Grace r 
race, ſays Blackwall, in his Sacred Claſſics (Vol. I. p. 164) 
ounds very harſhly; and, as T humbly conceive, will 

ſcarce be made ſenſe. - But, tis natural and eaſy, if taken 
in the ſenſe in which it is uſed by Theognis, a very — 
and attic writer: Jong N, anus, and thou ſendeſt me 
calamities upon calamities, [ Theognis v. 344. 80 in the 
goſpel of his Son God Almighty vouchſafed mankind variety 
of bleſſings, (even grace pon grace) abundant grace, and 
multiplied mercies. | | 
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If “ he is there alone, you may inform him of 
it: if there be any one with him, be ſilent. 
Though he were a ſon, yet learned he obe di- 
ence by the things which he ſuffered, 
Though he be rich, yet he is miſerable. 
It was a great joke to ſee ſuch a grave perſon as 
me in an embroidered cap, and brecade night - gown. 
You'll ſuffer more by it than me. 
You are much older than her. 
They contributed much more to that expedition 
than us. ; 1 
There were more than him to be blamed for the 
ill ſucceſs of that affair. | 
She is not half ſo handſome as thee, 
You are far wiſer than her. 
You and I have the ſame right to judge for our- 
ſelves as them. | 5 
He is a much better writer than me. | 
A ſtone is heavy, and the ſand weighty ; but a 
Fool's wrath is heavier than them both. -— —- 
You. are ſtronger than him. 
As the cafe now ſtands, thoſe of the firſt quality 
pay their tutors but little above half ſo much that 3 
they do their footman. 1 _— 
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# The conjunction F is peculiarly nſed, Hes. iv. 3. 
«© As J have ſworn in my wrath, F they ſhall enter into my 
reſt.” The ſentence is elliptical. If they ſhall enter. into my 1 
reſt, then my word or oath is falſe; or, If they ſhall enter b 
into my reſt, let me not live, let me not be God, let me not 
= be true, or the like. So that the conjunction F has a negative 
f ſignification, and would be more intelligible (at leaſt) to an 
Engliſh reader, were it tranſlated as in Heb. iii. 11. They 
ſhali not enter into my reſt :? The expreſſion, in the orig 
inal, in both paſſages is the ſame. So alſo, Hark viii. 12. 
„There ſhall no ſign be given,” &c. The original is 
i: Jeet If a ſigni ſhall be given: The ellipſis mult be 
by ſupplied as above. See alſo the helleniſtical uſe of u, by the 
IX. Pſ. xcv. 11. Deut i. 33. There ſhall not one of 
theſe men, &c. In the Greek, F any of theſe men ſhall, 
KC» I Sam, iii. 14. Pl. lxxxix. 35. cxxxii. 2, 3· 
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TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR 5 


It is obſervable, that every one of them 1s very 
attentive to his reſpective occupation, and yet gain 
very little by their diligence. | 

For ever in this humble cell, 

Let thee and I, my fair one, dwell. 

Did he not fear the Lord, and beſought the 
Lord, and the Lord repented him of the evil which 
he had pronounced againſt him. 

Let you and I be diligent. | 

If a man have an hundred ſheep, and one of 
them be gone aſtray, doth he not leave the ninety 
and nine, and goeth into the mountains and ſeek- 
eth that which is gone aſtray. | 

Let you and I, 
The battle try. 985 | 
Did he not inform you of the whole affair, and 
intreated you not to interfere, f 
Let him and 1 alone. 


ſeem to be faulty. They did but flatter him with their 
mouth, and diſſembled with him in their tongue. Many a 
time did they provoke him in the wilderneſs, and grieved 
him in the deſart. The molt principal and aug inte in the 
dwellings of Ham. Let them give thanks whom the Lord 
hath redeemed, and delivered from the hand of the ene- 
my; and gathered nem out of the lands, &c. e. 
Owe no man any thing, but to love one another. Rom. 
xiii. 8.—If this expreſſion be allowed to be proper, it is a 1 
Greciſm; the literal tranſlation of the original 7 av v: 4 
where the infinitive mode, both in Engliſh and Greek, is 1 


- uſed ſubſtantively. This mede of expreſſion frequently | F 
occurs in the Greek, where the infinitive becomes a ſub- 


ſtantive, andadmits of the article through all its caſes, thus, = 
Tov 672059 tvixe; To Year; Tov Cu wwo Auris S Neeb: 

and the Engliſh coincides with it in this, as well as other 

: * rig I, he is walking ; H 
60997, "tv "Aw 1 | Noun? erf 
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TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 95 
By this means that religious princeſs became ac- 
quainted with Athenais, whom ſhe found was the 
moſt accompliſhed woman of her age. 

Here is likewiſe repreſented unto us the mani- 
fold benefits of a virtuons liſe. 

1 am him which informed they of the whole 
affair. 
= She and him was not miſtaken in his conjectures. 

Who will thou give it to? | 

Him and thou are very diligent, you will im- 
prove much. 

Lis buſy in our own . 

Fortune favours they which is brave. 

He is miſtook who informed thou. 

and him are very attentive to their books. 

Why did thou truſt them? are either of them 
your friends? I is perſuaded neither of them are. 

The whole annals of hiſtory does not afford a 
inſtance of more flagrant uſurpation as that of 
Richard III. 

That honſe is very pleaſantly ſituate. 

This is very different to that, 

To ſucceed in theſe kind of ſtudies there is no- 
thing wanting but inclination and diligence. 

Homer was not the inventreſs of fables. They 
were far more antient than him. | 
They | had no other view but to ſtand their 
ground agaiaſt the furious aſſault of the Trojans. 

I and he are are more diligent that thee. 

Thou might fortune to thy ſide engage. 
Apellico, à rich citizen of Athens, fought after 
all ſorts of books for the making hini a library. 
| l kari by negligence the ballance of power way 

roke. 
I am much delighted whis the books you was 
pleaſed to fend me. 
A Now is the reader exceedin ng. curious to learn 
from whence this vapour took its riſe, which had 
0 long ſet the nations at gaze, 


Ka c. B. 


TO ENGUEITSH GRAMMAR. tot 
Theſe men were choſe for the digeſting a code 
of laws for governing of that commonwealth. _ 
Cains Lælias, him that js called the wiſe, he 
brought down Variatus his courage very low. 

Within the moſt inward caverns of the earth, a 
world of uſeful things lie hid. 1 
He made ſuch quick diſpatch as he ſoon was ar- 
rived with his forces in Aſia. | | 
By this method we ſhould have more able and 
honeſter citizens of them. | p 
He is ſo diligent, that no pains is declined by 


The parliament were willing to ſupport the 
noble deſigns of Elizabeth, for the improvement 
of trade and manufactors, for the augmenting her 
navy, for ſuppreſſing of vice, and the more effec- 
tually reſtraining the progreſs of Popery. | 
W hat greater, or publicker, or frequenter, or 
numerouſer, or beneficialer miracles can almoſt be 
imagined than Chriſt did. 3 
I here are a great many of theſe kind of people 
õͤæ 
. Her they eſteem. as the inventor of their arts. 
The wonderful ſucceſs of the goſpel, and uni- 
verſal ſpaading of it thro? the world was foretold, 
Gen. xii. 3. In thee ſhall all the nations of the 
earth.be bleed. i I..-.. 1 
There are two things ordinarily makes us to 
ſuſpe& tlie fidelity of a witneſs: if there is either 
an appearance of deceit in the manner of relation, 
either of che deſign in the end of it, but the wit- 
neſſes of Chriſt his reſurreQion are free of both 
theſe grounds of jealouly, 
Agquiſius, when he was aſked what knavery was, 
he anſwered, When one thing is pretended, and 
another drove at. WP 1 4. 
I have lived in this way this many years. 
= A man may ſee a metaphor or an allegory in a 
Picture, as well as read them in a deſcription, 


K 3 


TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. ros 
There is bet wixt that ſinile which we aſpire to, 
Fhat ſweet regard of princes, and our ruin, 
More pangs and fears than war and women khbw , 

Phraates, on Avguſtus his mien into Syria, 
ſent ambaſſadors to in.. 
This met with that eib p pointment that ſo 
wicked an action deſerved. 
To dine with her! and come at three! 
Impoſſible It can't be me. 1 
It is an unarſwerable argument of a very refined 
age, the wonderful civilities that have paſled of 
late years between the nation of Authors and thar 
of Readers. 
At the foot of this bill were ſoon built ſuck a 
number of houſes, that amounted to a conſiderable 
city. 
| He loft the beſt part of his r in that cups. 
dition. 
Courts are ſeldom unprovided of perſons under 
this character. 
If any man provide not for his own (they that 
are of his family) he has denied the faith. 
He led a ſingular pious | TEE 
This Simon had a quarrel to Onias, the lon 
high prieſt. | 
They engaged the biſhops to pronounce Gaviſton 
excommunicate. | 
His raiment became ſhining, exceeding white, 
as ſnow, ſo that no fuller on earth could white 
the ES 
So long as ever wit and et continues, and 
the generality of us dares to have their own way 
of thinking, ſpeaking, and acting, this nation are 
not like to give any quarter to an inv ader, much 
leſs to bear with the abſurdities of Popery. ' 
* I was once thinking to have wrote a whole canto 
in the ſpirit of Spencer. 
The? the king conſented at firſt the people and 


him ſoon tired of theſe oppreſions, 
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TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. rog 


It 
modeſty and humility to make a man in good earneſt 
to reject and to deſpiſe flattery. ' © 

The tongue and the pen are both interpreters 
of the mind, but the pen is the moſt faithful of the 
two, as it leaves things roger on a more authens 
tic and laſting record. 

By that means he eluded 4 once dicks fury of the 
enemy and the rage of the Romans. 


The horrid appearance of the thing, chat « a Fa 


ther ſhould ſlay his innocent ſon. © Why ſhould 


Abraham ſcruple the doing this, a command of 


God, who being the author of liſe, had power 


over it, and may reſume what he had given, and 


take away the life of any of his creatures when he 

wills, and makes who! he n inſtruments | vo 

tbe executing: his commands. | 
Tuhoeu waſf ' ſtronger than mo, and aſd Ne 


They and him were fellow ſufferers. i a 
l Handibal having Are immenſe rich ſpoils in On. 
5 left it with . 47 41 718156 


We will conſider Moſes Nis ſelf-denial in re 
ferring a ſtare of afflicted piety before the greateſt 
earthly! hape. 4% 59 
: \H@ divided the conquereditetritovies:berwben 
his own ſoldiers. | 2 W O31 Sh 
He inſiſted upon it that the! former! teſtament 
was the beſt will of the w W]9]́ ::: 

I have been acquainted* wich: him this ten years. 

He bad them not to be afraid. goht 27 l | 

He has forfoole chat party «nt vibes n e eit 

His candidneſs on all occaſions was: op great. ' 

I have” sreeinpeed to diſcover." obs gr ant in- 
rendment;: 44% det tee 09 $012 

Theſe kind of harangues were heard with plea- 
ſure. ln ct of ban ein e age 297 
200 runs ſwifter 00 AUNTS mins 


He is particular nier in his dre b.. OUT 


FD © was me, and not che, that wrote it. 
i He 


ires great conſideration, and reſolute 


x 3 1 bs 6 
33 ow... 8 5 
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TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 107 


Knowing that you was my old maſter's friend, 1 
could not e lending you the melancholy . 
of his death. 

I know none are more to be ſuſpetled of hypo- 
criſy than him. 

In this ſtudy he ſpent many 2 tedious 1 

There was ſcarce ever any age wherein the 
forms of religion do wore abound, and there were 
greater variety in it than that. | 

I am juſt now as well as when you was hers. 

I had rather you would do it yourſelf. | 

The parliament was not to be diflolved, ail 
after it had ſat five months. 

They had been taught to conſider as facred chat 


was now devote to deſtruction. 


That book of yours is very elegant. Pray let 


us ſee it, that I may examine it a little more atten- 
| tively.” | 


They ſpent much time to agree the facred whh 


the profane chronology. 


He has wrote ſeveral poems on this ſubject. 

The princeſs Mary and Elizabeth were ene 
to their right of ſucceſſion. 

In the reading theſe ſort of mow we muſt 
always diſtinguiſh between truth and ſaber, 

It was wrote extempore Ge 

His ſpeech was extempore*.. 

He has miſtook the affair very much. n 

Common decency and good manners requires 2 


TH 


deference to our ſuperiors. 


. gd bs! 11 
A prince his favour nehbey includes or excludes 


5 merit. 


He has an averſion. to every thing laudable ard 


| vir tuous. 


. are no more chan the keys of ſcience | 
| 6 


OF erhaps more api Fan 


ve 
Who 


with a certain female machine, which 
will puzzle your infallibility to diſcovey the uſe of 


detrimental to the army than the 


? ing his people's es and welfare, 


TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. rog 
The army was diſperſed into ſmall parties, and 
iu that condition were eaſily defeated by the Ro- 
mans. 
The Romans had no other ſubſiſtance but the 
ſcanty. pillage of a few inconſiderable farms. 
L have deſired the maſter of a veſſel, who tells 
me he will touch at Civita Vecchia, to preſent you 
believe it 


it. Not to keep you in ſuſpence, it is, what we 
call in this country, a hooped petticoat. I ſhall 
only beg of you to let me know whether you could 
find any Sf theſe ſort of garments among all the 
relics of your female ſaints, and in particular whe- 
ther it was ever wore by any of your twenty 
thouſand virgin martyrs. 

W hoſo privily ſlandereth his neighbour, them 
will I cut off; he that hath a high look, and a 
proud heart, will not I ſuffer, 


Caractacus, and his whole family, was ſent to 


Rome. 


The arm of the ſea which divides Mona from 
the adjacent country, could not be forded by infan- 
try; a ſufficient number of boats were therefore 


collected for tranſporting of the legions, while the 
horſe croſſed the ford. 


His face was eaſily taken either in painting or 
ſculpture; and ſcarce any one, though never ſo 


indifferently {killed in their art, failed to hit it. 


There was expreſſed on the pyramid. in Egyp- 


tian characters the ſums jt colt in garlick, leeks, 


&c. for the workmen, which amounted to above 
25000 l. ſterling. 


The climate was extreme hot, and proved more 
ce or the 


enemy. 


The whole country was overflown by the inun- 
dations of that rapid river. 


He had no other intentions but that of promot- 


He 


they are Odlipeg to put 3 
or to find a 


out 


TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, rt 
I was left a thouſand pound by a uncle. 


1 had no ſooner drank it, but 1 perceived J 
pimp riſing in my forehead. 


pounds, the lover, in leſs than a year, got a wo- 
man of a greater fortune than her he had miſled. 
Many civil broils have aroſe ſince his death 
My paper among the republic of letters, is the 
_ *Ulyſfes his bow, in which every man of wit or 
learning may try their ſtrength. One who does 


and talents be of the public taſte. 
He cannot take no Pleafure 1 in ſuch trifling con- 
verſation. .. 
Upon the lightin ng. the flambeaux, I looked upon, 
the face of the dead perſon, 
I can have no aſſurance 'that that is from ( bd, 
which, if it was true, I ſhould be uncertain he- 
| ther there was a God or not. 
There is nothing made in vain: every ama, 5 
though never ſo icifbine, have their uſe. 


Sea, by drawing a canal from. one 0 the other. 
J has not ſeen him this Wo he LF e e 
was "fulfilled, the 


In this deſtruction of Nin 5 1 
prop hecies of Jonah, Ae d £4 


d * | 

1 have choſe that oxthy 7 m Tor y adviſer, 
The manner of 50 N Wh 20 ins is abſo- 

lute neceſſary, and 182 770 daſh, remain * ba: 
twiſe. | 


if they were put 
ey great br r hg oh 
ſoners. Were led before "Wy charlot. 
Her grlef was eceetiny great. Her voice was 
broke {ir terrup ted ' fighs and ſobbings. 
'As keatth is "as Une thing, and has been always 
the ſame, whereas difeaſes are by thouſands; ſo: 
; all the virtues that ute ever been in mankind are 
2 io 


he had taken pri. 


By the right application of this fifteen hundred 


not care to write a book, without being ſure of | 
his abilities, may ſee, by this means, if his parts 


By this means a number of people are emploz ed. 
He made an attempt to Join the Nite and Red.” 


* 
_— 2 oceans, nd 
r 1 


Ag vene 

o the may venture 10 

aps” 4 22 to their ruin. * 1 
'8 | * fact was NO ſoon one, but Ariſtob. . 
' moſt Brevouſly repented of it. And this 
, bringin Into his mind the murd | 
_ a” canſcience flew him j 


in the face 


— 


TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 113 
the anxiety of his mind increaſing, brought him t o 
1 of blood. 
The two prizes will be given to FO and , as a 
reward of our diligence. 

III habits are eaſier conquered to-day dun to- 
morrow. : 

They laid hold of him and importuned him to 
eome in. 

Tis obſervable, that every one of the letters. 
bear date after his baniſhment, and contains a com- 
pleat narrative of all his ſtory afterwards. * | 

The Latin and Greek verſions of this book do: 
much differ, each having ſome particulars in them 
which are wanting in the other. 5 

Jehoiakim, on his taking on him the kingdom, 
followed the example of his brother, in doing dof 
that which was evil. 

His virtue was inpregnable; too ont o be 
ſhook by his greateſt enemies. 

If an Atheiſt would peruſe the volume of nature; 
he would confeſs there was a God. 

Therefore miniſters are ſo wiſe to leave their 
proceedings to be arcounted for by reaſoners at a 
diſtance; 3 e 

The akibidious deceive themſelves, in propetiig 
an end to their ambition; for that end, when at- 
tained, 'becomes a means. 

Morality has no weight or influence, net 

ared with divinity. Who do you ſee con 

Tet by it? 

There's among thet pen three ſects of religions 
the Phariſees, $adducees, and Eſſenes: the latter 

is ou fairer of the three for the exerciſe of holi- 
neſs. a 

A man ſhould be diligent that he may the ſtrong- 
lier provide for the neceſſaries of life. | 

They that ſin, rebuke before all. 

You ſee, 1 80 I always act agreeable to wy yeud 


mile. 
L 3. If 
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TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 175 


He that doubts the being of a God, might as 
well doubt whether there were a fan or no: for 
wherein is the one evidenter than the other? 

True courage is inſeparable to humanity. 

1 had rather ſee you diſcreet and virtuous, than 
pohte and hypocritical. 


There is nothing more pleaſes mankind i in gene- | 
ral, as to have others to admire and praiſe their 


rformances, tho? they are never ſo trivial: 
Malice and injuſtice has it's day, like ſome poor 


ſhort liv'd vermine, that die in Hong their own 


ſtings. 

He was ſatisfied in the conſcience, of en, 
by this one act, paid his juſt debts. | 

All ſhe could get was, to be ridiculed and deſ- 
5 for a ſilly pretending prophet. 

He arrived, after many toils, to his journey's ei 

Wiſdom is capable only of leading us to real 
* 

He has lately printed a great number of authors 

in ſuch a manner, as ſhew him to have been a 
_ ingenious and learned man. 
Solon being aſked, why, amongft his laws, 
there were not one againſt perſonal affronts? an- 
ſwered, he could not n the world ſo Eantaf. 


tical to regard them. 


He has not opportunity 8 foiſh what he bin 
began. 

at innocent, courteous, charitable, and bene- 

Scent demeanor (fuch as piety doth require and 


produce) are pas to conciliate reſpect and Nr | 
| from the moſt 


d men, 
Joy and peace fprings from piety. 
cannot. on no account permit it to be done. 
They reſpect neither age, nor ſex, or rank; all 
fell in one promiſcuous carnage, 
Philip of Macedon ſaid, he was beholding to the 
Athenian orators for reproying in. 
They 
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Let a buſt be never ſo disfigured, they have q = 

In thouſand marks by which to decypher it. 9 
, | He: that aims at a good end; and kues aſes 
proper means to attain it, why ſhould: he _ 
of ſucceſs? 

Theſe ſort. of ſpeeches are not tobe ſuppoſed to 
proceed not. from, any private paſſion, but out. of 
holy ⁊eal for God's glory. 

The feeding our ſouls, and ide Wade 
tual life, the carrying on our correſpondence and 
commerce with heaven, the improving our friend- 
ſhip and intereſt Fay God, are affairs which, 
above all others, do {beſt deſerve, and moſt needs 
being ſecured. 

Rules for good verſe they firſt of all indite, : 
Then ſhew us what are bad by what they write. 
This poetical maſquerade was no» fooner, arrived 
before the Pope's villa, but they received an invi- 
tation to land; which they did accordingly... 

Quintilian particularly recommends the'throwing 
21 fl diſcourſe and bad examples at a diſtance, le 
children ſhould) become infected with it, and the 
habit of vice becomes a ſecond nature in them. 

How could they poſlibly know it, who were en- 
tirely ignorant of the holy ſeripture, which alone 
ery able to reſolve theſe; kind of difficulties. i 

We. may obſerve theſe: creatures, Who ſcarce ( 
11 any other paſſi ans, to be fearful of danger, il 

How could you like to hear the good: widaw 

lady returning to: her houſe; at midnight, and 
alarm the whole ſtreet with an enormous rap, after 
having ſat up at that time to crimp or ambre., - 

We ſhould never ſpeak ill of any man, be the 
cauſe. never ſs juſt; the orcaſion never ſo neceſſary. 

We ſhould never. uſe reproach as a teams of _ 

| compurng any deſign we aim at. 1 75 

Who have I in heaven but thou? 

Length of days are in her right hand, and in 

her left hand riches and honour. The 


10 ENGLISH GRAMMAR 119 


Account it no diſgrace to be cenſured of thoſe 
men, whoſe favours would be of no credit to thee. 


Some people are buly and yet does nothing. 


Among the reſt of his many captives he Jed the 


general of the Veientes, an ancient man, but one 
who ſeemed to have managed his affairs imprudent- 
ly, and unbecoming his age. 

The inhabitants of Alba, did not think fugitives 
worthy of being received and incorporated among 
them. 


The voluptuous conſumes their wealth, the 
miſer hides it. 

Then ſaid they unto him, W bat ſhall we do that 
we might work the works of God? 

For, ſays he, if they fought better than us; or 
we worſe than them; it was owing ro the value 
of oy 1 


ner was it certainly known; but the 
Ba fled to the caſtle, 


Theſe two ſiſters were not beholding to the 


clemency of the Romans for their preſervation. 
The generality of men is more bad for their 
riches. 

But Jeſus did not commit bimſelf unto them, be · 
cauſe he knew all men, and needed not that any 
teſtify ot him, for he knew what was in man. 


Flavilla, who had been thrown into ſome con- 


_ fuſion, by the ſudden and unexpected ſight of a 


erſon whom ſhe knew conſidered her as hs diſ- 
grace of this family, and the ruin of his child, 
now changed countenance, and haſtily retired into 
another part of the room. 
I took notice in particular of a little boy who 
was ſo attentive to every ſtory, that I am miſtaken 


if he ventures to go to bed by himſelf this twelve 


"oo and he that had none to help him. 


months. 
He delivereth the poor that cry, and the father - 


* 


ſcience 
and 


; name, 


TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 127 
The ideas of the author have been converſant 
with the faults of other writers. 

— —— The boys in wanton play, 
wil 1 you by the beard; while you ſhall growl, 
Wretch as thou art, and burſt in ſpleen of ſoul. 

Sempronius, being now reſolutely bent to come 
as ſoon as poſſible to a deciſive battle, he thought 
it proper for decency ſake, to conſult Scipio, whom 
he found was of a quite different opinion from 
biggrif. TIP 

Your favourable accoptanes of my endeavours, 
are chiefly owing to the care I have always took 
not to depart from ſcripture principles. ; 

There are principles innate to man, which ever 
have and ever will incline him to this offence. 

The apoſtles. were chargas of being peſtilent and 
ſeditious fellows. 

He, in the firſt place, made it appear that the 

ſee committed in the temple. was not only 
te neceſſary, but that the people that were 


killed were Cæſar's enemy. 


If theſe notions are true, ag 1 verily believe they 
are, I thought they an be worth publiſhing 3 at 
this times 142 

His end being to Gag. grace in the eyes of men 
of all degrees, the means of purſuing this end was, 
the furniſhing him with ſuch real and ſeemin 
qualities as each degree had their peculiar ſhares of. 

There are innate to men an innate pride embol. 


dening them to take uren them beyond what be- 


comes them. | 231 
I never knew ye. 5 
Thou ſaw it and did rejoice. 
Give me them books- 


80 David went him and the ix Wen men 


that was with him, and came to the brook Beſor, 


where theſe that were left behind ſtayed. 
This declaration he * in the army's 


5 He 
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The peruſal of hiſtory, how pleaſant illumination 
of mind, how uſeful directions of life, how ſprightly 
incentives to virtue-do it afford. 

Plutarch ſays, that the wound or death of a 
general ſhould not be a bare accident, but a means 
contributing to ſucceſs and victory. 

We muſt be ſo juſt to allow his intention was 
right, though the affair prove unſucceſsful. 

To Xenophon his valour and wiſdom it was prin- 
cipally owing, that his army got ſafe again into 
Greece. 

Such horrid witkedneſs do the greedy deſire of 
gain prompt men to. 

They are confederite againſt you. 

The command was no ſooner given but they 
marched' away. 

The ſtudy of theology, how numberleſs i ine x- 

preſlible advantages doth it yield. 

This is neither capable to pleaſe the under- 
Aanding or improve the mind. 

1 am not fo fimple to expect ſucceſs in every 
undertaking, 


It is very rare that proſperity and moderation 
meets together. | 
Such a blow, ſuch terrible a misfortune would 
have cruſhed any other people but they. 

The Roman people, ſays he, are invincible, be- 
cauſe it does not ſuffer it felf to be blinded with its 
good fortune. 


No virtues are to wiyial but they deſerve to be 
imitated. 


They had no "ks element but wars. 
There were ſlain a great number of the enemy, 
He has toiled about an eight days. | 
The affair will injure ye both. 7 
There is no pa rt of nature does not pay the tri- | 
bute to man, that man in their turn may pay tri- 
bute to the Anthor of all thoſe benefits. 
How many carps did you catch to-day. 


M 2 5 Old 


ue and laſtin happineſ; 
r be fo fo li 50 neglec h. 2 
Ene © ſecure ed itlelf *gainſt 


reaſure was ex xpended ; in railing 
e to 06.8 Crone, 


eat honour b 


% os him. 
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They were deſcanting upon the value, rarity 
and authenticalneſs of the ſeveral pieces that lay 
before them. 
What a number of inhabitants there are with 
whom ſome cities abound! 
Every creature are beholding to their creator 
for. their being. 3 
lle had no ſooner gained the victory, but he re- 
turned thanks to God who gave them him. N 
A proud man is averſe to renouncing of his 
errors and the correcting his prejudices. 
The chiefeſt of theſe governors was called 
Archon among the Grecians. 5 
There is yet to be ſeen many of their ſepulchres 
near Cynos Cephale. 
No one could be more ignorant of the king- 
dom's condition. | | | 
Solomon was.the wiſeſt.man, him only excepted, 
who was a much greater and wiſer than Solomon. 
The city being burnt every one was obliged to 


build their own houſe. 


He, we have'ſent to treat with ye. 


* He was extreme little and deformed, but ec 


ceeding witty, and tolerable well verſed in polite 
o S | 


Be not diverted from your duty by any idle re. 


flections the filly world make upon thee. 
It is more good to fall among crows than flat- 
9 0 for theſe only devour the dead, thofe the 
IVINge.. | LS COW ' R 
There is not one rule that is ſo general, but 
that it admitteth his exceptions.. #4 | 
The whole annals of hiſtory does not afford a 


inſtance of more flagrant uſurpation as that of 


Richard UI. 


\ His paſſions were ſo violent as that he could not 


N 
: 


forbear from acting contrary to his reaſon. and in- 


; tereſt, 
: M 3. The 
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and in. 4 
Ton, the Poet, ſays 


ls con. 
aughty, and the go opinions and high 

thoughts he ha of himſelf ** ö 
contempt of others. | 


mixed with much 
o ſucceed ſe king of ſtudies there js no- 
ing wanting t diipe e. 1 
He Was ner Bd In the houſe 
diſpoſitions 2 to be the v reverſe to his 
father. a 
Thou ca not heco worſer than him. 
Some People always buſy, and yet does 
nothing. | 
He took ſingular care that no one ſhould ſuffer 
no inju » tho” there were ſo great army within 
the walls of the city. 
It admitte of no 
PUtatio 


public odium 
Preſented the 
1 2 preber THe. 88 hs 
All theſe had dedicate to Her. 
cu | 


e 
elPeErate attack Upon the enemy, 
VE it from their works, | 
my evils we are liable to, God Prevents them 
A a great . 
It is Nneceſſar 
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Laud was promoted as a uſefu} inſtrument, to 


* carry on the new meaſures of the court. 


e then proceeded to demonſtrace that deaphr 
was not an evil. 


The mechaniſm of clocks and watches were 


totally unknown. - 


| Paſs ye away thou inhabitant of Saphir, 
This performance is worſer than that. 


Eighteen cavalry was choſen for making this 
attempt. 


This obſervation of Phenix, that preſents were 


only capable of appeaſing the Gods and men, and 


the action of Achilles in refuſing of the dead body 

of Hector without a ranſom, are they likely to 

inſpire youth with ſentiments of generoſity? 
The Athenians returned for anſwer, that they 


neither had her among them, or know where ſhe 


was diſpoſed of. 

Scarcely had he received the homa e of KEN new 
Pontiff, than John the Twelfth had the courage 
to ſtir up the Romans again. 

In that battle a great number of the Amazons 


were ſlain. 


My ſon and him have been very intimate. 

Each man contributed according to their ability. 

Theſe, inſteed of dong good, they are mays 
intent to do evil. 

Next in degree is the Nobility, who when there 
is occaſion has the direction of all affairs, each being 


attended by a number of vaſſals and dependants in 
proportion to their eſtate and quality. 


I had rather you would attend diligently to yo your 
buſineſs, than to ſpend Four time in ſo triling 89 


manner as ye do. 


Diligence is a great means of attaiving to fre 
fection in every art or ſcience. 

The ouly | gratification a covetous man gives his 
neighbours is to let them ſee, that he is a8 little 


J have 


better for what he has as them, 


© intreated my companion 
him. py | 
There is 


TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 1325 


It is very rare if the French ever make uſe of 
any other ſhips but their own, they victual and 
mann cheaper than us; therefore en is to r 
got by this article. C | 

J congratulate you to your: ſafe arrival. 

Many of the heathen nations are prodigious vile: 
and abſurd in their worſhip: and divinations-/ 

Jupiter entreats you by me to order the guards 


to inſpect the theatre, and if they find any one 


ſuborned to clap an actor, to take away their cloaks. 
Many have fallen by the edge ef the en 


not ſo many as have fallen by the t 


Well is he that is defended from 7785 5 4 

I aſſure yon, Sir, it was done def; iguleſſiy. 

This he did, that each knowing. ky what trade 
and family they were, they may be ner directed 


where to take their poſſeſſions 


Timber is exceeding uſeful for the nikon ſhips, 
by whole voyages we are 8 with the conver 
niences of ;Jife.:.-  - 

Methoughts I returned to the great bal where 

1 had been the morning before. | 
Schiſmas, Dion his eldeſt ſon; went over to 


Artaxerxes and informed him of his father hi | 


revolting. 
What an abundance of fiſh does the waters pro- 
duce of every kind, 
This is very unnatural and intomfortabile.! ( 
Theſe things I neither | intend to confirm with 
arguments, or to confute them. 
Yo has owed me. a conſiderable ſum for this 
een years. 
rn is many illuſtrious. inſtance of his 4. 
mency. 


Fifty talent for his WEE was no fooner- paid 
but he put to ſea again in purſuit of the privateers. 


They were made read in public or private cer- 
tain parts of philoſophical: diſcou rſes. 
So it was enacted by the Common's vote. 
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They were extreme angry to us for not being 
of the ſame ſentiments as them. 

If you faint in the day of adverſity, thy ſtrength 
Is but ſmall. 

' Philoſophy and religion ſhews itſelf in no one 
inſtance ſo much as in the preſerving our minds 
firm and ſteady, 

Tho? a coat be never ſo fine that a fool wears, 
it is ſtill a fool's coat. - 

It is ro affectation the whole world owes their 
race of coxcombs.  _ 

Tom has wit enough to have made him a plea- 
Got companion, was it poliſhed by good manners. 

St. Paul, 'when he preached to the Jews and 
Gentiles, faith and repentance were his great ſub- 
jects. 

The Britont were no ſooner ſubdued, but the 
Saxons turned their arms againſt one another. 

Each of you ſhall keep within bounds, and be 
content with their own ſtation, 

I never remember to have read it. 

He had recourſe to that ſame perſon who he had 
been obliged to treat as an enemy. 

I have been this thirty days on ſhip -board. 

We cannot have the people our abettors as we 
had it before. 

A man's attire and exceſſive lavghter hews 
what he is. 

Indeed Marcus Craſſus ſeemed to have had no 
other view but avarice. 

yo all books that tends to inſtill vicious 155 
ciples. : 

"Never | indulge yourſelf in ridiculing of religious 
ſabje&s, or give countenance to others by ſreming 
diverted at what they ſayp _ 

They aroſe in the morning ad lay 0 n at 
night, pleaſed with each other, and themſelves, 

all but Naſſelas, who began to withdraw N 
__ their paſtime, 


ſee the nec. 
N ne 10 
LE. e en 


* 
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You' was often, I ſuppoſe in the philoſopher”s 
their ſchools when you was at Athens. 
The miniſters gained nothing farther by this, 


but only to engage the houſe to join the queſtion 


of the children their marriage with that of the 
ſettlement of the crown, 
If he had lived, he would have been pared 


to the next. prebendary of York. 


In all diſputes between duty and intereſt, want 
of faith makes us to hold the balance fo unequal, 
and to put our foot upon the lighteſt ſcale, that it 


might ſeem to weigh down the other. 
We have great cauſe to thank God, to ſee ſo 


many in this day of: trial, and hour of temptation, 
to adhere with ſo much reſolution and conſtancy to 


their holy religion, and to prefer the keeping faith 


and a good conſcience to all earthly conſiderations 
and advantages. 

Hardly any earthly parent, though never ſo bad, 
would deal thus to his children. - 

Who, ſays the Conſul. Quintius, has the daſ- 


tardly enemy deſpiſed? We the e or ye the 


Romans? 
The ſound of hi inſtrument was exceeding ſ weet, 
and wrought. into a variety of tunes, that was in- 


expreſlible  melodious, and extreme different to 


any thing I ever heard. 
How long is it that you arrived to this part of 


the kingdom. 


You was the cauſe of the misfortune. Who, me? 

Did you obſerve them three there? 
In him were happily blended, true dignity, with 
ſoftneſs of manners. 

If you was here, you would find three or four 
in the parlour after dinner, whom you would ſay 


paſſed their afternoon as agreeable and jocund as 
any people you have this good while met with. | 
None ſhould be fo inpſacable t to refuſe an hum- 

ble ſubmiſſion, 


Ko 


_  : AN INTRODUCTION 


5 Our paſſions are like the ſeas, agitated by the 
4 winds; and as God hath {er bounds to thoſe, ſo 
| ſhould we to theſe. 

Bring me them things. 

He that is flow to anger is more good than the 
mighty, and him that ruleth his ſpirit than him 
that taketh a city. 

He was overtook by a terrible ſtorm, and his 
fleet were ſeparated. 

Scarce had he left the camp than the very ſame 
night, one half of the emperor's army went over 
to his ſon Lotharious. | 

The Ruſſians, however, fought in the moſt 
courageous manner to protect the cowardly Greeks, 
who, if they had aQed only with a common degree 
of reſolution, a compleat victory might have been 
obtained. 


The deſtination of theſe troops were as yet « 
ſecret. _ 

After ten years wars they were ſubdued. | 

It was neither his own intereſt or that of bis 
maſter, to ſee an Engliſh miniſter to form and direct 
ſo important a plan. 

They burnt all the temples in the city which 
were conſecrated to Jupiter Ammon. 

This end being deſtroyed, human nature would 
preſently diſband. 

It is like leaven, which a woman took and hid it 
in three meaſures of meal, till the whole i is lea- 
vened. 

Modeſty, if it were to be recommended for 
nothing elſe, this were enough, that the pretend- 
ing to little leaves a man at eaſe, whereas boaſting 
Tequires a perpetual labour to appear what he is 
not. 
| We are infinitely bavoldiog to the goodneſs of 
1 God for all that we are, and all that we enjoy. 
In purſuit of learning, he was N to fall 
into good hands at firſt, 1 
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The general deluge, though it look very ſevere, 
yet, if we conſider it well, we may plainly diſco- 
ver much goodneſs in it. 

Withour thefe helps it had been impoſſible for 
him to have left in writing ſo many e ob- 
ſervations of men and manners. 

J found none fo fit as him to be ſet in oppoſition 
with the father of the renouned city of Rome. 

But the writers of Megara contended, that Sci- 
ron was neither a robber or a committer of injuries. 

There is a lake frequented by that fowl whom 
nature has teached to dip wing in the water. 

Philocorus writes, that the Cretans will not by 
no mean allow the truth of this; but ſay, that the 
labyrinth was an ordinary priſon only, having no 


| other ill in it, but that it ſecured the priſoners | 


from eſcaping. 
He was commanded by the oracle of Delphos, - 

to invoke Venus as the companion and conductor 

of his voyage. 

Nor is . ever apprehended i in ſuch a ge. 

vernment from the violence of the ſovereign no 


more than we cemmonly apprehend danger from 


thunder and earthquakes. 
The affair, into which I am engaged, becomes - 
more diſagreeable every day. 
"ak thou them, O Lord, which confeſs their 
aults 
And ſo was alſo James, and ſohn the ſon of Ze- 
bedee, which were partners with Simon. 
I and you love reading. 
Theſe grapes are ſour, let whom will take them, 
I did it in compliance to your requeſt. 
Some princes are ſo headſtrong and impatient, as 


there is no means more certain of incurring * 


diſpleaſure than by uſing of delays. 
As ſoon as by this means I am maſter of ten 
thouſand pound, I ſhall lay aſide my trade of 

glaſs-man, and turn jeweller, 
N 2 You 


136 AN INTRODUCTION, &c. 
You have beſtowed many favours to me who 
does not deſerve it. 
The more ſhame for ye; holy men I thought ye. 
He was ſo conceited, to think all men fools but 
himſelf, 1 
Whereſoe' er thou turns thy eyes. WW, 
I ſhot two braces of phzſants yeſterday. | 


| 'This is the party who ſay moſt and does leaſt, 

f 0 laid the blame on ſomebody, I know not 

[i Wno. ö | 4 3 

| Theſe kind of diſſertations are fit for your pur- 

| poſe, as they do not require any depth of mathe- 

i maricks to qualify the reader for the underſtanding 

'f them. e 0:22 $03 Sole neu of 

. The philoſophers in King Charles his reign were 

* buſy in finding out the art of flying. 

0 I take the opportunity of making you a propoſal 

{ or two, to which, I imagine, your giving a favour- 

J able ear would be for the benefit of ſocietiß. 

| | Whatever dignity a man may arrive to, he ought 

* conſider that every one ftands as a blot in the an- 

| nals of their country, who: arrive, to the temple 

q of honour by any other way but through that of 

1 virtue. ” 4907 wo Ene SUN: 
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HETORICK is the art of ſpeaking hand- 


ſomely on any ſubject, with a view to in- 
ſtruct, per ſuade, and pleaſe.* 


Rhetorick conſiſts. of five Parts, f viz. INVEN- 
TION, DIispOSIT ION, ELOCUTION, MEMORY, 


and PRONUNc IAT ION or ACTION. 7 

Invention is the finding out of ſuch arguments 
as are. ſuitable according, to the nature of the ſub- 
jet, to inſiruct, perſuade, move, and gain the 
aſſent and belief of the audience. Now all argu- 


ments being founded either on reaſon; morals, or 
An a muſt of courſe be 800 nh from thence. 
| 0 


Thus arguments drawn from reaſon are to inform 
the judgment, or to inſtruct; thoſe drawn from 


morals, or manners, are to conciliate favor, or to 


perſuade ;. thoſe. from affections are to.move the 
paſſions. | I Ys | 


Argu- 


Ut doceat, movest, delectet. Quint, Inſt. L. 3. 5+ 


Gicer. Lil. 2 de Orat. 115, 128, 129, 310. | 
wal Ibid 19 Quint. 3. Zo Cic. de Inv, L. 1. C. Te 
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123 4 TREATISE on RHE TORI CK. 
Arguments are divided into artificial and in. 


artificial. The artificial arguments are ſuch as are 
found out by the learning and ſkill of the orator, 
and differ according to the topic in hand Topics 
are of three kinds, demonſtrative, deliberative, and 
Juridical. The demonſtrative kind, comprehends 
all ſuch diſcourſes as relate to the praiſe or diſpraiſe 
of any perſon, deed, or thing: ſo that panegyric 
or invective are its proper themes. By this we 
perſuade by arguments drawn from honeſty, juſ- 
tice, &c. and diſſuade by their contraries, villainy, 
injuſtice, &c. By this, good examples are recom- 
mended to imitation, bad ones expoſed to infamy 
and ridicule; virtue is applauded, vice cenſured, 
&c,—— The deliberative kind comprehends what- 
ever may be the ſubje& of debate, conſultation, or 
advice: of this ſort are all public ſpeeches, wherein 
the ſpeaker perſuades or diſſuades, ſhewing the 
advantage or diſadvantage of any conſultation, 
how far it reſpects the common good and benefit 
of mankind, their lives, liberties and eftates; how 
far it is conſiſtent with honour, juſtice, &c.——A 
juridical topic accuſes or defends : by it property is 
ſecured,, innocence protected, juſtice maintained, 
and crimes puniſhed :—So that the arguments made 
uſe of differ according to the ſtating of the cafe, — 
The ſtating of the caſe is the iſſue it is brought to, 
from the complaint of the accuſer and the defence 
of the accuſed. Thus, Thomas is accuſed of ſtrike 
ing his neighbour, and confeſſes he did ſo, but 
affirms he did it juſtly, Now the ſtating of the. 
caſe here is, whether Thomas ſtruck his neighbour 
juſtly or unjuſtly * The ways of ſtating a caſe are 
four: viz, conjectural, definitive, in quality, and 
in quantity, If it is enquired whether the thing 
muas done or not, as whether Thomas ſtruck his 
{| neighbour? then it is conjectural. If the name, 
| nature and: definition of the crime be enquired into, 
| 25, Whether to, take a thing out of a 9 
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be theft or ſacrilege? then it is rermed definitive. 


A caſe in quality is when it is enquired, in what . 
manner a fact was done?—whether it be juſt or 
unjuſt, profitable or unprofitable, as whether 
Milo killed Cledins juſtly; whether according to 
law, equity, cuſtom, &c ? Here the circumſtances 
are to be examined, and it is to be proved from 
law what in this caſe may be deemed juſt or unjuſt. 
A caſe in guantity is, when the greatne or ſmall- 


_ neſs of a crime is enquired into; as when a perſon 
has committed a fault, bur denies it to be a great 


one; or when an injury is done to any perſon, 
whether it was done on little or no provocation, 


whether it be fo great as it is ſaid to be, whether 


the perſon fo injured is a man of extroardinary 
merit, &c. , SL Ss 
Inar tificial arguments* are ſuch as do not ariſe 
from the ſubject itſelf, but from things of a differ - 
ent nature ; as from teſtimonies, divine and human, 
(the former of which is inconteſtable, and admits 
not of debate) from common and received opinions, 
oaths, laws, writings, witneſſes and contracts; 
the three laſt of which are the principle, and ſeem 
$0 include the whole. ' | +, we 
Buy writings are to be underſtood written /aws,. 
wills, or other legal inſtruments The cauſes of 
diſpute ariſing from thefe are of five kinds: Ambi- 
guity, Diſagreement between the words and inten- 
tion, Contrariety, Reaſoning and interpretation. 
A wares is ambiguous, when it admits of two 
ſenſes. Now ambiguity may ariſe from fin 
words; as, if a teſtator bequeath a legacy to his 
nephew Thomas, and he has two nephews of that 
name; or from the conſtruction of ſentences; thus, 
@ perſon writes in his will, Let my heir give as 
a legacy to Titius, a horſe out of my ſtable, which 
ze pleaſe.” Here it is ambiguous, whether the 
NE e 
Qiu. "Inſt. Orat Lib. 5. C. 1. Ci. de Orate L. 
; — pong ON de Inv. Lib. a2. C, 40. Na 
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word he refers to the heir or to Titius, and a 


queſtion naturally ariſes whether Titius may chooſe 
the horſe he likes beſt, or whether the heir may 
give him what horſe he pleaſes. 

A ſecond controverſy from wr itings ie, when one 
party adheres to the words, and the other to what he 
aſſerts was the writer's intention, An inſtance of the 
former is this, as we find it in Cicero. * M. Coponius 


died without children, but a lictle before his death 
thinking his wife pregnant, he made this proviſion 
for her ſſue in his will: VF I have a fon born, be 

Shall be my heir. And a little after, F my ſon die, 


before he comes of age, let Curius be my heir. — 
There is no ſon born, Curius' therefore ſues for 
the eſtate, and pleads the intention of the Teſta» 
tator, who deſigned him for his heir if he ſhould 
have no ſon who arrived at age, and ſays there 
can be no reaſon to ſuppoſe he did not intend the 
ſame perſon for his heir, if he had no ſon, as if he 


ſhould have one, who afterwards died in his mino. 


rity. But the heir at law inſiſts upon the words 
of the will, which, he affirms, requires that a ſon 
ſhould firft be born, and afterwards die under age, 


before Curius can ſucceed to the inheritance, And 
there being no ſon, a ſubſtituted. heir, as Curius 
was, can have no claim, where the firſt heir does - 


not exiſt, from whom he derives his pretention, 
and whom he was to fucceed by the appointment 


of the will + Of the latter caſe, - Rhetoriciang - 
give this example: It was forbidden by a law o 
open. the city gates in the night A certain perſon. 
notwithſtanding, in time of war, did open them in 


the night, and let in ſome auxiliary troops, to pres 
vent their being cut off by the enemy, who were 


Hoſted near the town, Aftewards, when the 


| b War 


®: Cic. de Orat. Lib. 1. 180. 


+ L. Craſſus, the advocate for Curius, gained his * 


tam ia prohibit the exportation of wool, but a certain 
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war was over, this perſon is arraigned, and tried 
for his life, on account of this action. 
The third controverſy is, when two writings 
happen to-claſh with each other, or at leaſt ſeem 
to do ſo. Thus one law enjoins: He who conti- 
tues alone in a ſhip during a tempeſt, | ſhall haue 
the property of the ſhip. Another law ſays: A. 
diſinherited ſon ſhall enjoy no part of his father's 
eſtate, Now a ſon, who has been diſinherited by 
his father, happens to be in his father's ſhip in a 
tempeſt, and continues there alone when every one 
had deſerted it. He claims the ſhip by the former 
of theſe: laws, and his brother tries his right with 
him by the latter. n $20 IP 
The fourth controverſy. is Regſoning when 
ſomething not exprefly provided for by a law is 
referred by ſimilitude or parity of reaſon from what 
is contained in it. Thus, there was alau at Taren. 


perfon exports ſheep. In this cafe, the proſecutor 
may ſhew the agreement between woel and Fen 
and how unneceſſary it was that they ſhould both 
be mentioned in the law, &. The defendant, on 
the contrary, will inſiſt upon the plain and expreſs 
words. of the law, and ſet forth the ill tendency of 
ſuch inferences and concluſions, drawn from fſimili> 


tudes, compariſons, Ke. 


The laſt controverſy is Interpretation, in which 
the diſpute turns upon the true meaning and explt> 
cation of the law. We have the following inſtance 
of this in the Pandects; A man who had two ſons, 


| both under age, ſubſtituted Tiius as heir to him 


who ſhould die laſt, provided both of them died i 
their minority. They both periſhed together at fea, 
before they came to age. Here ariſes a doubt whether 
the ſubſtitution can take place, or the inheritance 
devolves to the heir at lau. The latter pleads that 
as neither of them can be ſaid to have died wh 
% | | the 


not take place 


» Which was ſur. 
e died after the 
this jt js anſwered 


that it was the 
© teſtator, that if both died in their 
and Be, Titius 


e inheritance , 


either public or 
r Tublic contracs- are leagues, alli ances, &c. 
made between different ſkates, 
Pend u 


I: nations; private Contragps 
8. relate to leſſe ies or ſocieties of 
gie perſons, and ae either written or 
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verbal. And here tho? nothing can be more apree- 
able to human faith, than that perſons ſhould ſtand 
to their agreements; tho? all obligations (ſuppoſe 
they are not binding by national laws, and there- 
fore called nuda pacta ought in honour and conſci- 
ence to be performed; yet juſtice and equity, which 
are immutable, are chiefly to be regarded, and 
wherever a compact is obtained by force or fraud, 
ſuch compact is ef itſelf null and void, and has no 
foundation or effect, either in Jaw or reaſon. 
Moral Arguments or Arguments from Morals 
are ſuch as regard the orator himſelf, his audience, 
or the whole city or nation in which he delivers 
his diſcourſe; for an orator ought to conſider 
well, of what, before whom and for whom he 
ſpeaks; with reſpect to his own morals he ought 
to be honeſt, prudent, modeſt, benevolent, &c. 
With reſpect to the morals of his zadges, audience, 
or perſons he would perſuade, he muſt take care 
that the thing perſuaded may appear honourable,, 


. Juſt, ſerviceable, &c. Arguments of this kind 


vary accordingly as the auditors differ in paſſions, 
habits, age and fortunes. Arguments from affec- 
tions are ſuch as are intended to excite or calm the 


paſſions or | affeftions :—hence an orator ought 


thoroughly to underſtand human narure, that he 
may be able to work upon the paſſions thoſe ſecret 
ſprings to all our actions; for without the pathe- 
tick the juſteſt reaſoning ſupported by the ſoundeſt 
Tearning will often appear a cold, lifeleſs unaffec- 
ting harangue. TE OY _ | 
The % e of the mind are joy, hope, grief, 
fear, anger, lenity, modeſty, impudence, love, 
hatred, envy, compaſſion, indignation, emulation, 
&c. To be able to excite theſe different 13 | 
properly, is one of the moſt eſſential qualifications 


of an orator ;. for as the Abp. of Cambray has ob- 
ſerved from Cicero, ** the whole art of eloquence 
vonliſts in enforeing the cleareſt proofs of any un | 
nr” xo bbs LEY oh * 14 | a | 9 wit | 
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with ſuch powerful motivesas may affect the hearers, 

and empley their paſſions to juſt and worthy ends; 
may raiſe their indignation againſt ingratitude, their 
horror againſt cruelty, their compaſſion towards the 
miſerable, their love for virtue, and direct every 
paſſion to it's proper objeck.“ f 


f A ES —xxxx— ů12k ̃ ——— — — — — 
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F DIS PpOSIT ION. 
Diſpoſition þ is the placing of our arguments or 


parts of an oration in the moit ſuitable and proper 
order. 55 F 


The parts“ of an oration are ſometimes reckoned 


five, ſometimes four; viz. Exordium, Narration, 


Confirmation and Peroration; but more uſually 
ſix, Exordium, Narration, Propoſition, Confirma- 
tion, Refutation, and Peroration. This is the 
natural order of the parts; but when the caſe 
requires the orator to depart from it, and chuſe 


ſome other, it is then ſaid to be artificial. 


1. Exordium. F In the exordium, or beginning 
of an oration, the orator gives his audience ſome 
intimation of his ſubject, and endeavours to ſolicit 
their favour and attention. In this part the orator 
ought to be clear and modeſt, and 
is trifling, tedious, and prolix. 


2. Narration. Narration is a brief recital of 
facts, or of the whole caſe, from the beginning to- 


the end This part of the oration ought to be plain 
and perſpicuous, that it may be underſtood; pro. 
bable and conſiſtent, that it may be believed; 
pleaſing and- ſhort, that it may be attended to, 
and not weary the audience. fp + De PTD" 3: AY 


3. Prepoſition. In this part is piven che 72 


ſtate of the caſe, ſhewing how far we agree with 


£ 


'our adverſary. Here the ſeveral e 
6 o * , [ ' N 1 0 3 3 : TY = 


Fa 


„ Cic. de Orat. L. 2. 79. Invenire quid dicas, invents 
diſponere. deinde ornare, poſt memoriz mandare, tu 
ad extremum agere ae pronountiare. Cic. ad Heren. 7 ay 55 
T Cic, de Inven. 1. 15. | | 


avold whatever 


— 
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which we deſign to ſpeak, are enumerated. If the 
propoſition divides the oration into parts, (which 
ought never to exceed three or four at moſt) it is 
then called partition. The beauty of the partition 
or diviſion is, that it be full, diſtinct, plain, ſhort 
and certain. „„ 

4. Confirmation. Confirmation is the ſtregth- 
ening of a cauſe by all the proofs and arguments 
which can be obtained from invention. The /ron- 
geſt * are to begin and end this part, aud the 


| weakeſt to come in between them. If your rea- 


ſoning here both moves and informs, it is called 
amplification. | 

5. Refutation. In the refutation or confutation, 
the orator anſwers his opponent's arguments and 
objections, ſhewing them to be abſurd, falſe, trif. 
ling, ridiculous, inconſiſtent, cc. 

C The Peroration, or Concluſion. In the pero. 
ration, the orator ſums up the ſtrongeſt and prin. 
cipal argumente, and endeavours, by exciting the 
paſſions of the audience, according to the nature of 


the ſubject, to gain their aſſent. In this part of 


the oration, - brevity and vehemence are indiſpen- 
ſibly neceſſary. 8 F N 8 „ 
Of 


The placing of arguments in this manner, ſays an in- 
* author, is like old Neſtor's mode of drawing up 
e army in Homer. * The horſemen he placed in front, 
« the foot in the rear, and thoſe whoſe courage he diſ- 


puted, in the intermediate ſpaces” JUliad. 4. 297, 5. Cic. 
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Of an Oration divided jnto it's Parts take 


the two following for Examples. 


The Oration of St. Paul. Acts xxvi. 2. 
ExoRDIU. 
I think myſelf happy, King Agrippa, becauſe I 
ſhall anſwer for myſelf this day before thee,-touch- 
wg all the things whereof Iam accuſed by the Jews: 
eſpecially becauſe I know thee to be expert in all 
cultoms and queſtions which are among the Jews : 
wherefore 1 beſeech thee to hear me patiently. 


NARRATION. 


My manner of life from my youth, which was at 
firſt among mine own nation at Jeruſalem, know 
all the Jews, which knew me from the beginning 


(if they would teſtify) that after the ſtricteſt ſet 


of our religion, I lived a Phariſee. And now. I 
ſtand and am judged for the hope of the promiſe 
made by God unto our Fathers: unto which pro- 
miſe our twelve tribes, inſtantly ſerved God day 
and night, hope to come: for which hope's ſake, 
King Agrippa, I am accuſed by the Jews, - 3 


PROPOSITION, 


Why ſhould it be thought a. thing incredible 


with you that God ſhould raiſe the dead? 


b CONFIRMATION... ;: 4 
I verily thought with myſelf, that T ovght to do 
many things contrary to the name of Jeſus of Na- 
- Zareth. hich thing J alſo did in Jeruſalem: and 
many of the ſaints did 
received-authority from the chief prieſts : and when 
they were put to death I gave my voice againſt 
them. And 1 puniſhed them oft in every 1752 
gogue, and compelled them to blaſpheme * and 
eing 


I ſhut up in priſon, having 
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being exceedingly mad againſt them, I perſecuted ' 
them even unto ſtrange cities. Whereupon, as 1 
went to Damaſcus, with authority and commillion 
from the chief prieſt; at mid-day, O king! 1 ſaw in 
the way a light from heaven, above the brightneſs 
of the ſun, ſhining around me, and them which jour- 
neyed with me. And when we were all fallen to 
the earth, I heard a voice ſpeaking unto me, and 
ſaying in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why 
perfecuteſt thou me? Mt is Para for thee to kick 
agar the goads. And I ſaid, Who art tbon, 
ord ?. And he faid, 7 am 7eſus whom: thou perſe- 
cuteſt, But rife and ſtand upon thy feet For J 
have appeared unto thee for this purpoſe, to make 
thee a miniſter and a witneſs. both of thoſe things 
which thou haſt ſeen, and of thoſe things in which I 
vill appear unto thee; delivering thee from the peo. 
ple and form the Gentiles, unto whom I now ſend 
thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them from dark- 
neſs to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
Cod, that they may receive forgiveneſs of ſins, and 
inheritance among them, which are ſancified through 
that faith which is in me, Whereupan, O King 
Agrippa, I was not diſobedient to the heavenly 
" vition : but ſhewed, firſt unto them of Damaſcus, 
and afterwards to thoſe of Jeruſalem, and through 
all the country of Judea, and then to the Gentiles, 
that they ſhould repent of their fins, and turn to 
God, performing deeds worthy of that repentance 
which they profeſs. e 

| - B&ETATION» 211. 134.4 He 

For theſe cauſes the Jews caught me in the 

temple; and went about to kill me with their own 
hands. Having therefore obtained help of God, 

x cont inue unto this day, witneſſing both to ſmall 

and great, ſaying none other things than thoſe 
which the prophets and Moſes have declared ſhould 
be: that Cbriſt ow ſuffer, and that he ſhould _ 
2 * A ; be 
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de the firſt that ſhould riſe from the dead, and 


ſhould diſcover light unto the people, and to the 
Gentiles, | 


| PERORATION. | 


IT am not mad, moſt noble Feſtus, but ſpeak 
forth the words of truth and ſoberneſs. For the 
king knoweth of theſe things, before whom alſo 
I ſpeak freely: for I am perſuaded that none of 
theſe things are hidden from him; for this thin 
was not done in a corner. King Agrippa, believe 
thou the prophets? I know that thou believeſt. 
II would to God, that not only thou, but alſo 


all that hear me this dzy were both almoſt, and 


altogether ſuch as I am, except theſe bonds. 


The Oration of Cataline to bis Aſſociates, Conſdira- 


tors againſt the Roman Commonwealth. 
„ ExokDIUx. 7 
Had 1 not had ere now, O my companions, ſuf. 
ficient proofs of you valour and fidelity, the oppor- 


tunity which preſents itſelf to us would have. been 
of no effect; in vain ſhould we have entertained 


theſe vaſt hopes;—in vain would this univerſal 


dominion have been within eur power: nor ſhould 
J have been ſo raſh as to graſp at uncertainties 
inſtead of certainties, . by the help of men of fickle 


and unactive tempers. But as on various and im- 


portant occaſions I have experienced your gallantry 
and faĩichful attachment to me, I have thereby 
been induced to undertake the atchievement of an 
enterpriſe, the greateſt and moſt glorious in the 
world; being perſuaded that the ſmiles or frowns 
of fortune will affect me in the ſame manner as they 
do yon. For to have the fame averſions, and the 
ſame deſires, this, this alone is the very bond of 
ſriendiſhip. | N 


Nax · 
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NaRRATILION. 


But you, all of you, have had my deſign com- 


municated to you ſeparately already: And indeed, 

every day my mind is on fire at the very: thoughts 
of We miſerable life we are to lead, if we do not 
avenge ourſelves into. liberty. For ſince the go- 
verment of our nation hath fallen into the power, 
nay, is under the entire {way, and at the abſolute 
diſpoſal of a few; — Kings and tetrarchs have been 


tributary to them; ſtates and nations have paid 


them taxes; whillt. we, brave, honourable men, 
nobles and commoners, have been counted the rab- 
ble, the mob, without intereſt, without authority, 
in a laviſh 'fabjc ion to thoſe very perſons, to 
whom, were the goverment. on a right footing, 
we ought ro be a terror. Hence all intereſt, 
power, honour, riches, are with them, or with 


whom they pleaſe; to us they have left repulles, 
dangers, impeachments, poverty. 


How long, ye 
brav eſt of men will ye endure theſe thing* ? 


PRoPOSITION. 


Is it not better 10 die gloriouſſy, than to lead 
diſgracefully a mi. ſerable, a diſhonourable life, the 
ſcorn of their inſolence ? 


CONFIRMATION. 


But, O ye immortal Gods, victory is in our 
hands; our 7 e is in it's bloom, our mind in it's 
full vigour. They, on the contrary, are in the 


| dong of life, emaciated by luxury, and worn out 


by yon. *The work needs only a beginning; the 
rtaking itſelf will accompliſh the: reſt. For 
a rare. who profeſſes the ſpirit of a man, can 
endure that they ſhould have ſuch a ſuperfluity of 


' riches as to ſquander. them in levelling mountains, 
and building palaces in the ſea; while we are in 
want of the ns neceſſaries of life; that they. 
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, ſhould have two or more noble ſeats, whilſt we | 
have no where one ſingle friendly roof to ſhelter 
us from the inclemencies of the weather. Though 

they are continually purchaſing paintings, ſtatues, 
maſly plate of the moſt excellent workmanſhip ; 
though they are for ever pulling down new edifices, 
and building them up again; in ſhort, though 
they contrive by all imaginable methods to waſte 
and conſume their wealth, yet, with all their ex- 
travagance, they cannot exhauſt that immenſe trea- 
ſure which they have hoarded up. But we have 
poverty at home, debt abroad; our circumſtances 
bad, our expectations deſperate. In one word, 
what have we left but a miſerable exiſtence? 


PERORATION. 


Ariſe, then, ariſe.— Lo! that liberty, that glo- 
rious liberty, which we have fo often wiſhed for! 
moreover riches, honour, glory are in our view. — 
Theſe are the rewards which fortune offers to the 
conquerors, Let the caſe itſelf, the preſent junc- 
ture, the imminent danger, the magnificent ſpoils 
of war have a greater influence over you than any 
thing I have ſaid. Appoint me your general, or fel- 
low-ſoldier. My heart nor hand ſhalt never forſake 
you. Theſe things, as conſu], I hope to execute 
with you, unleſs my mind deceives me, and you 
chooſe rather to be ſlaves than to reign, 


d V Erocvr rox. 5 
Elocution * is the finding out of proper, police, 
| and ornamental expreſſions to convey our ſenti- 
0 ments. It's parts are, Elegance , Compoſition and 

| Elegance conſiſts in the purity and perſpicuity of 
the language; and is to be gained by a full know- - 

ledge of the ſubject; by reading; the beſt and wet 


WW e, d Innen, 1. 7. f 1d, ad Here 4. 13. 
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correct authors, and converſant with refined com- 
pany. 0 | 
Compoſition regards the grammatical arrangement 
of the parts of a ſentence, by imitating the phraſe, 


* 


; - idiom and order of words made uſe of by the beſt 
8, authors; ſo that the periods may be ſmooth, gentle, 
Th and flowing, or full, ſonorous, and majeſtick. 
te Dignity ariſes from ſublime thoughts, noble tropes, 
. and moving figures. . Ta | 
1 e bo; 8 
- 55 def Of TRopes ; 
$ A Trope“ is a word removed from it's firſt and 
natural ſignification, to another; that is, it is a 


word applied to a thing it does not originally mean, 
bur ſtill has ſome particular relation or likeneſs to it. 
Thus, when I fay God is my rock, my meaning is, 
that he is my ſtrength and ſupport: for as a-rock, 
more than any part of the earth, is firm and im- 
moveable, ſo the Deity is the ſure and ſteady ſup- 
port of all good men, 3 
The chief tropes in language are ſeven, viz. a 
metaphor, an. allegory, a metonymy, a ſynecdoche, 
an irony, an hyperbole, a catachreſis,, —_. | 
A metaphor is a latent ſimile, or compariſon; or 
that trope by which a ſtrange and remote word it 
put for a proper one, by reaſon of ſome reſemb- 
3 it bears to the thing we ſpeak of. Thus, 
when we ſay God is 4 ſhield to good men; it is a 
metaphor, becauſe the ſign of compariſon is not ex- 
preſſed: but God it as d ſbield to good men, is a 
- fimile or : compariſon. Hence it appears, that the 
' metaphor is livelier and ſhorter that the compari. 
ſon. The former repreſents but one object, the 
latter two. By this trope Chriſt is called in-Scrip- 
ture, a vine, door, rock, &c. and man, a ſhadow, 
flower, graft, Ke. Ky 9 


—— 
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and many proverbs. 


And Fortune's favours fill the ſwelling ſails 


metaphor throughout. 


Quint. Inſt. 9. 2. Spe@. No. 595. No. 4217. 
The famous ſpeech of Shakeſpeare is faulty in this 


* particular: 


For who did ever in French authors ſee 
The comprehenſive Engliſn energy? 
The weighty bullion of one ſterling line, 


1 


Drawn in French wire, would thro' whole pages ſhine, 


71hvs alſo Agamemnon, after all his dangers, 
murdered by the hands of villains in his own king- 


dom, is not (aid barely to die, but to end, 


Etthe ſad evening of a ſtormy life. 


Allegory * is a continuation of metaphors through 
the ſame ſentence, . or. diſcourſe ; and, conſequent- 
ly, the ſame metaphor that was choſen at firſt muſt 


be continued ꝗ to the end of the allegory ||. The 
. Uſe of the allegory is to convey our meaning under 


diſguiſed terms, when it would not be ſo ſafe or 
effectual to ſpeak. out plaitily. To the allegory 


therefore may be referred all apologues or fables, 
the parables of Scripture, all enigmas or riddles, 


* 


Did I but purpoſe to embark with thee, 

On the ſmooth ſurface of a ſummer's ſea, 

While gentle Zephyrs play with proſp'rous gales;. 
But wou'd forſake the ſhip and make the ſhore, 
When the winds whiſtle, - and the tempeſts roar 4... 


For another example of the allegory, ſee Od. 1. 


14. of Horace, where he addreſſes the common- 


wealth under the idea of a ſhip, and purſues the 


Metq- 


* 


. © o be, or not to be, that is the queſtion: - 
Whether tis nobler in the mind to ſuffer 
The flings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles, 
And by oppoſing, end them? 


Here the Poet begins the allegory with ſlings and arrows, | 
and ends it with a ſea; beſides taking arms againſt the ſea. 


+ Quint. Inſt. 8. ö. Virg. Eel. 3. 1. 


I 4 Prior's Henry and Emma, Page 187, of Poems, Lon - 


don, 1711. 
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Metonymy ß is a trope which puts one name for 
another, by reaſon of a natural connection, and 

mutual dependence between them; ſo that the 
mentioning of the one readily excites the idea of 

the other. . 1 | 
Thus the cau/e is put for the effect; when the 
author, or inventor of any thing is put for the thin 

itſelf: as, Ceres is placed for corn, the uſe > 
which ſhe was ſaid firſt to have introduced ; Mars 
for war, Bacchus for wine, Venus for love 80 
likewiſe in this ſentence, They have Moſes and 
the praophets;” the meaning is, they have the 
books or writings of Moſes and the prophets. Ihe 
inſtrument is put before the thing effected; as, the 
tongue for the diſcourſe or language thus, in that 
expreſſion of Cicero: Words move nobody but him 
who underſtands the tongue: The word tongue, 
which is the inſtrument, of ſpeech, is put for. ſpeech 
or language. Allo the hand is placed for the 9 
writing, arms for war, the ſword for flaughter. .* 

The matter for the thing made; as, the pine for i 

the /hip; the iron for the ſword; braſs, ſilver . 
and gold for money. The effed is put for the L 
cauſe; ſo Horace calls his patron Macenas his | 
k 


guard and honor*, that is, his guardian, and the 
author of his honor. So likewiſe, verſes for poets z 2 
wickedneſs. for a wicked man; pale famine and c rt 
death, becauſe famine occaſions palene/3, and death 9 
coldneſs. The ſulj ect alſo is placed for the adjunct, | 4 
i. e. ſome ſignificant circumſtance, appendage, &c. 1 
belonging to it; as, a man of a clear head, i. e. 
underſtanding or mind: the ſeat of the mind being 1 
the head: So likewiſe, he has à good heart, i. e. 14 
courage, &c. In like manner the place is put for 1 
the actions performed in ii. As when Cicero + 


fays, 


oy $ uint. L. viii. C 6. No mini pro nomine paſitio. % 
4 +- Cic. de Orat. Lib. I. C 8. 5 4 
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ſays, Do not think always of the forum, the benches, 
the roſtra and the ſenate ; meaning the diſcourſes 
made in thoſe places. So likewiſe, the place or 
cauntry is put for the inhabitants; as, * To omit 
Greece, which always claimed the pre-eminence for 
_ eloquence, and Athens, the inventreſs of all ſciences, 
where the art of ſpeaking was invented and perfec- 
ted; in this city of ours (meaning Rome) 10 


ſtudies have prevailed more than that of eloquence. 


Here the words Greece and Athens denote the in- 
habitants of thoſe places. And hereto may alfo 
be referred ſuch expreſſions, in which the'time is 
Put for the perſons living in it; as the degeneracy 
| ＋ the preſent age, The virtue of former times. 
"The objec? for the perſon; as, in time of battle, 
the law is ſilent, i. e. the judges: the prſſefſion 
for the thing he pgſſeſſes: as, to deſtroy, to rum 
a man, i. e, not his perſon, but his eſlate. And 
by this trope Mythologiſts explain the fable of 
Acteon , who is ſaid to have been devoured by 


his dogs: For by dogs they underſtand flatterers 


and paraſites, who conſumed his eſtate, and brought 
him to beggary. The doctrine of tranſubſtantia- 
tion (ſays a learned author 5) is founded upon 
an abuſe of this trope. For when our Saviour, 
| ſpeaking of the bread and wine at that time before 
bim, fays, This is my body, and this is my blood : 

his plain meaning is, they were the ſigns of his 


body and blood, the thing ſignified being put for 


the ſign, by this ſort of metonymy. To take the 
expreſſion literally is doubtleſs abſurd, ſince the 
Words relate to the time then preſent; whilſt 


Chriſt was yet 2 and ſpoke them; when it 


was impoſſible for the bread and wine to be con- 
verted into his body and blood, it being evident 
S ol b 5 | | to 


$ Syſtem of Oratory, by Jon wn WaRDzLLD. P. R. G. C. 
J. R. S. oe. G. 


+ Matt, AXVI, 26. 29, 


rs Mt a. 
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to all who were preſent, that thoſe elements, and 
his body exiſted ſeparately at the ſame time. 
the expreſſion is to be taken in a literal ſenſe, i 

may be aſſerted with equal reaſon, that when our 


Saviour in a metaphorical ſenſe calls himſelf a vine, 


a door, &c. theſe words were deſigned to be applied 


to him ſtrictly and properly, and not by way of 


ſimilitude only, as is the caſe in all metaphors. 
The adjun& is put for the ſubject; as, They lie 
down upon purple*, i. e. upon couches died with 
purple: ſo likewiſe, They crown the wine||, i. e. 
the bowl which contains their wine; it being the 
cuſtom of the ancients to deck their bowls with 
garlands at their entertainments. Virtues and 
vices are put ſor the perſons in whom they. are 
found. As in Cicero's beautiful compariſon ' of 
Cataline with the forces of the ſtate; where he 


_ ſays. f On this fide Modeſiy is engaged, on that 


impudence; on this ſide Chaſtity, on that Lewd- 


neſs, &c. And to this trope thoſe expreſſions are 


to be referred, in which any thing is put for the 


obje&, about which it is converſant; as, in that 


ſaying of the wiſe man, Hope deferred, makes the 
heart ſiet where hope is put for the thing hoped 
For. And thus Suetonius+ calls the Emperor Titus, 
the love and delight of mankind, whole mild and 
obliging [temper rendered him the obje& of thoſe 


agreeable affections to all perſons under his govern- 


ment. 
A third uſe of this trope is by putting a thing 


for the time in which it was done: Thus we fay 
of a perſon, he has ſerved ſo many campaigns, 


meaning ſo many ſummers ; that being the uſual 
time in which armies are drawn out into the field. 


Laftly, by this metonymy, the ſign is put for the 


Nw it n 1 Wy, the ſeepito for the regal dig- 


A 4 


7 & Aen. 1. 104. | A 1 „bid, 724. t | 
4 14 Cic. in Catil. ul, Ga 1 Is 44 'Þ Suctonius i Tit, ve 
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nity, and the fword for the authority of the magi/- 
frate. 7 | | 3 
Synecdoche, or Comprehenſion, is a trope by which 
either the whole of a thing is put for a part, or a 
part for the whole; a general for a particular of 
the ſame kind, or a particular for a general. 4 
this trope a round and certain number is often ſ- 
down for an uncertain one. The plural uſed for 


the ſingular gives an elevation and turn of gran- 


deur to the diſcourſe. „ 
Leave earth, my Muſe, and ſoar a glorious height; 
Tell me what feroes flew the gallant Hedtorrr 
__ Cyenus and Menmon, terrible in arms +. | | 
When it is plain the poet ſpeaks of Achilles only ; 
but he uſes. the plural number to magnify- the 


ſtrength and courage of his hero, and to ſhew that 


one ſuch brave man is of more value and impor- 
tance in war than troops of common warriors, 
The treacherous Sinon emphatically uſed the plural 


for the ſingular, when he would aggravate his 


danger of being facrificed by his countrymen, and 


raiſe the horror of their preparations for thoſe in- 


human rites, . . . 
Tie curſed ſwords and altars, which I ſcapd s. 
Sometimes a. colletive word expreſſes « Mul- 
titudes, with more clearneſs and vehemence, 


than plurals would do; as, in that paſſage of He. 
rodotus||, when Phrynichus repreſented the def. 
burſt out into tears.” If the author had ſaid, all 
the people in the theatre burſt out with tears, who 
Hen Lib. 21. Edit. Gronov. E. ; uns 

ed and took. Phrynichus, a tragic poet, brought a 

upon the ſtage, about the demolition br this ronght = play 

drachmz, for ripping open a-freſh their domeſtic ſores ; 
| and publiſhed an edi, that no one ſhould yer after write 


truction of Miletus g on the ſtage, „the theatre 

| does 

| j Miletus was a city in Jonia, which the Perſiaris beſieg · 

Athenians (as Herodotus informs us) finded him a thouſand 
upon that ſubjeR, 
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does not ſee that the expreſſion would have been 
comparatively looſe and . languid? So likewiſe, 
« All Peloponneſus was at that time rent into 
« factions.”* Shakeſpeare makes a noble uſe of 
this figure in the following lines from his Anthony 
and Cleopatra; though in the cloſe eee. is a 
ſtrong. daſh of the hyperbole. 
ac he city caſt 
Her people out upon her, and Anthony, 
Enthron d i' the? market - place, did ſit alone, 
Ng Whites to tlie air; which but for vacancy 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 
And made a gap in Nature. 
_ Trony, is a trope whereby a man ſpeaks cat 
to his thoughts, that he may ſpeak with more force 
and advantage. As when a notorious villain is 
ſcornfully complimented with the titles of a very 
honeſt and excellent perſon, &c. Milton repreſents 
God Almighty. addreſſing bis Bleſſed Son upon the 
revolt . Lucifer, and laughing to ſcorn the at- 
tempts of thoſe moſt ungrateful and infatuated 
rebels in a very majeſtic irony. 
Son! Thou, in whom My glory I behold 
In full reſplendence, heir of all My might, 
Nearly it now cencerns Us to be ſure TIT 
Of Our Omnipotencef ! ! IH „ 
And Dryden ridicules the Egyptian worſhip, in | 
8 - he commendation | of their leek and onion RJ 
8. ; 
1 Nr rites the Rundes cd; | 
Where Gods were recommended by their taſte, 
Such ſavory Deities muſt needs be good, 
As ſerv'd at once for worſhip and for food. 
When a dying or dead perſon is inſulted with 
ſcoffs and ironical tartneſs, it is uſually called a. 
Sarcaſm, which proceeds from heat of blood, 
Le erat of e and that rage and 


pride 


* 


* Demoſthen. Orat. de Corona, Pp, 11. Ed. ou Log 
ginus, Sed. 24. 


-+ Parad, Loſt, v. 719, &c. 
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pride which poſſeſſes the heart of man upon victory 


and ſucceſs. Thus Pyrrbus, the ſon of Achilles, 
when Priam reproached him with cruelty, and 


put him in mind of his father's contrary behaviour, 


inſults him with the following ſarcaſm: 


Thou then be firſt, replies the chief, to go 

With theſe ſad tidings to his ghoſt below :- 
*Begone—acquaint him with my crimes in Troy, 

And tell my ſire of his degen'rate. boy. .... -..... 


= mr YES OH 


| = (344 +» 457 15-547" C7 ase Pet! 
Hyperbole, is a trope that goes beyond the 
bounds of . ſtrict truth, in repreſenting things 


greater or ſmaller, + better or worſe: than they 
really are, in order to raiſe admiration or love, 


fear or contempt: t. 


— —— — Camilla an ret 0 
Outſtript the winds in ſpeed upon the plain, 


Flew o'er the fields, nor hurt the bearded grain 5 1 


She ſwept the ſeas, and as ſhe ſkim''d along, 
Her flying feet unbath'd on billows hung tf. 
There are various ways of expreſſing an hyper. 
bole: The three following ſeem to be the chief. 
1. In plain and direct terms, which far exceed 
the Kricnehn :: 
The giant's lofty head o'ertops the clouds 8. 
2. By ſimilitude or compariſon: * _ 
It ſeems as if the Cyclades again _ 
Were rooted up and juſtled in the main; 
Or floating mountains floating mountains meet ; 
Such is the firſt rencounter of the fleet F. _. 


3. By a ftrong metaphor: As the poet in the 
place abovementioned, inſtead of ſaying that Ca- 


milla ran very ſwiftly, heightens the expreſſion, 
and makes her fly... The hyperbole is a bold 
metaphor, and muſt be uſed with caution and 
judgment. Thoſe hyperboles ( ſays Longinus } 

LR | | are 


— 


> ra, Ve. Mn. vii. 5 
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are the beſt which have neither the appearance 
nor air of hyperboles: For over. ſhooting the mark 
often ſpoils. an hyper bole; and whatever is over- 
ſtrerched, loſes it's tone, and immediately relaxes; 
nay, ſometimes produces an effect contrary to that 
for which it was intended. In comedy“, circum- 
ſtances wholly abſurd and incredible paſs of very 
well; as in this paſſage: He was owner of a 


| piece of ground, not ſo large as a Lacedemonian 


letter:“ For in pieces of humour and drollery, 
more liberty is allowed to be given than in ſerious 
and grave ſubjects. Horace t, in his deſcription of 
a miſer carries it to a degree of extravagance.— 
Hyperboles ſerve two purpoſes; they enlarge, 
and they leſen. Stretching any thing beyond it's 
natural ſize is the property of both; and the Dia- 


rm (the other ſpecies of a hyperbole) increaſes 


the lowneſs of any An, or renders trifles more 
trifling. Wir 
Shakeſpeare has made Richard ui. fpeal a merry 


 diaſyrm upon himſelf. 


, that am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an amorous looking-glaſs ; 


I, that am rudely ſtamp'd, and want Love's en 


To ſtrut before a wanton, ambling nymph ; 
I, that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, 
| Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature, 
Dieform'd, unfiniſhed, ſent before my time, 
Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made up, 
And that ſo lamely and unfaſhionably, 8 
That dogs bark at me as I halt by 3 ; 
Why I, in this w 1 time of peace 
Have no delight to pafs away the time; 
Unleſs. to pe my ſhadow in the ſun, | 
And deſcant on mine own deformity. - 


.. Catachreſis +, or abuſe, is a bold trope, which 
borrows. the, name of one thing to.expreſs ano- 
ther; | which either has no proper name of its 


own; or, if it has, the borrowed name is more ' 


2 ſure. 


Long. ſed. xxxviii. 
4” Sat. il. 3. Vid. Plaut, in Aulularia. 
7 Quin, vill. 2. Cic. de Orat, iii, 169. 
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ſurpriſing and acceptable by its boldneſs and no- 
velty. Milton's deſcription of Raphaël's deſcent 
from the empyreal Heaven to Paradiſe, affords us 
a beautiful example of this trope, this laſt way. | & 
—— Down thither prone in flint h = 
He ſpeeds, and thro? the vaſt etherial licy 
Sails between worlds and worlds +. 2 
| The firſt way of uſing this trope may be iluſtra- | 
ted by this inſtance. A Parricide is ſtrialy and 
properly a murderer of his father; but there is no 
appropriated name in Engliſh for a murderer of his 
mother, brother, ſiſter, &c. therefore we call all 
thoſe bloody, unnatural wretches by the name of 
Parricides, And though at firſt there be a ſeeming 
impropriety in the word ſo applied; yet, upon a 
little conſideration, we find that the ſenſe runs 
clear, and the connection is juſt and obvious, ?Tis 
treſpaſs againſt reaſon and propriety of language 
give the Fo ame odious name to monſers, who! are 
bed in the ſame. enormous: guilts-:: * 
Buy this ſhort account it is plain, that. ident is a 
general analogy or relation between all trepec, and 
that in all of them a man uſes a foreign or ſtrange 
word inſtead of a proper one; and therefore, ſays 
one thing and means ſomething different. When 
he ſays one thing and means another almoſt the 
als 6; tis. a Synecdoche,. or comprehenſion - When 
he ſays one thing and means a another mutually de- 
pending, tis a Metommy When he ſays one 
thing and means another o oppoſite or contrary, 
tis an Jrony -. When he ſays one thing, and 
means another like to it, *tis a Metaphor - A 
Metaphor continued and ofcen repeated becomes 
an Allegory : A: Metaphor carried to\a' great de- 
gree of boldneſs is a Hyperbole': and when at firſt 
und it ſeems a little harſn and ſhocking, and may 
be imagined to carry wude impropriety in it, "tis a 
0 
"of 


+ Parad, Loſt, B. v. V. 266, 6 
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a OM | Of FiGURES., 


$ A Figure is a manner of ſpeaking different from 
the ordinary and plain way, and more emphatical; 
expreſſing a paſſion or containing a beauty. 


The chief, and moſt moving figures of ſpeech, 
are the following: 


1. Exclamation or Ecphoneſis, ie, is a figure that 


expreſſes the breaking out and vehemence of any 
paſſi on. N 


O unexpected ſtroke, worſe than death! 
Muſt I thus leave thee, Paradiſe? thus leave 


Thee, native ſoil, theſe happy walks and ſhades, 
Fit haunt for gods 22 


2. Doubt or Apor ia, expreſſes the debate of the 
mind with itſelf upon a preſſing difficulty. 
Thus Dido, after the departure of her lover - 


What ſhall I do? What ſuccour can I find ? 
Become a ſuppliant to Hiarbas? pride? 
And take my turn to court and be . 2 
Shall I with this ungrat eful Trojan go? 
Forſake an empire aud attend a foe : 
Then ſhall I ſeek alone the churliſh crew; 
Or with my fleet their flying ſails purſue ? 1 
Rather with ſteel thy guilty breaſt invade, 
And take the fortune thou thyſelf haſt made +. 


Correction or Epanorthoſis, is a figure where- 


by a man W we what he had ſaid or re- 
e 


. Firſt PR laſt 

On me, me only, as the ſource and foring | 
Of all e, all the blame lights due; 

80 mig ht the wrath. Fond wiſh!' couldſt Wo ſapport 
'That burden heavier that the earth ie eur, PER 
Than all the world much heavier 5. 


4. Suppreſſion or Apoſiopeſis, is a \ figure whoweby 

a 8 in rage, or other diſturbance in mind, 

if IF; 8 „ bell 
4946 Parad. Loſt. ib. xi, 268, 4 | 


Dryd. Virg. An. iv. 
| Parad, Loſt, rx. 835 
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ſpeaks not all he means, but ſuddenly breaks off 
his diſcourſe. 
The gentleman in Terence, extremely incenſed 
r ainſt his adverſary, only accoſts him with this 
abrupt faying, Thou of all . The exceſs of his 
indignation and rage choaked the paſſage of his 
voice, and would not ſuffer him to utter reſt: 
But in thefe caſes, though the diſcourſe is not 
complete, the meaning is readily underſtood : And 
the evidence of the thought eaſily ſupplies the de- 
ſect of words. 
Suppreſſion ſometimes W from modeſty and 
fear of uttering any word of ill and offenſive ſound. 
To this figure may alſo be referred the expreſ- 
ſion taken notice of in the note of page 95. And in- 
deed, in claffical authors, it frequently occurs; as 


Quo e motos praſtat componere fluctus. 
Vins. E. i. 139. 

So likewiſe in HomMER, Tlad | i. 136. 342. 

5. Omiſſion or Paraleipſis, is when an author 
pretends that he conceals and omits what he de- 
clares : © I do not mention my adverſary's ſcan-. 
dalous gluttony and drunkennefs; I take no notice 
of his brutal luſts ; I ſay not a ſyllable of his trea« 
chery, malice and cruelty.“ 

This figure is fometimes called Apophaſis, and 
ſometimes Paraſiopeſis. 
6. Addreſs or Apoſtrophe, is when in a vehe- 
ment commotion, a man turns himſelf on all ſides, 
and applies to the living and dead, to angels and 
men, to rocks, groves, and rivers. 

O woods, O-fountains, hillocks, dales and bowers! * 

With other echo late I taught your ſhades "of 

To anſwer, and reſound far other ſong *. g 

A ſpecies of this figure communication ſeems to 
be, when the ſpeaker applies to the judges and 
hearers, and entreats — . upon | the queſ- 

tien 


Fan, Loft, x. 1 


=” 
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tion in debate. By this a man declares his hearty 


and unfeigned concern for the cauſe, and pays de- 


ference and honor to thoſe he addreſſes. They are 


pleaſed with his modeſty and ſubmiſſion, and ſo iu. 
clined to hear and judge with favour. There is a 
ſort of communication ſomething different from this, 


when a perſon excufes his conduct, gives reaſons 
for it, and appeals to thoſe about him, whether 


they are not ſatisfactory. 


Let envied jealouſy and canker'd ſpite, F 
Produce my actions to ſevereſt light _— 
And tax my open day, or ſecret night. ſ | 
Did e*'er my tongue ſpeak my unguarded heart 

The leaſt inclin'd to play the wanton's part? 
Did e'er my eye one inward thought reveal, 
Which angels might not hear, nor virgins tell? 
And haſt thou in my conduct, Harry, known. 
One fault but that which I muſt ever own, _ 
That I, of all mankind, have lov'd but thee alone * 


7. Suſpenſion or Anaſtrophe begins and carries on 


a period or diſcourſe in ſuch a manner as pleaſes 


the reader all along; and keeps him in expeation 
of ſome conſiderable thing in the concluſion. _ 
With what infinite ſweetnefs does Eve carry on, 
with what grateful ſurprize cloſe up, that raptu- 
rous ſpeech to Adam! ñ 72 5 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her riſing ſweet, 
With charm of earlieſt birds; pleaſant the fun, 
When firſt on this delightful land he fpreads 
His orient beams on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Gliſtering with dew : fragrant the fertile earth 
After ſoft ſhowers: and ſweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild, then filent night. 
With this her ſolemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And theſe the gems of heaven, her ſtarry train. FY 
But neither breath of morn, when ſhe aſcends 
With charm of earlieſt birds, nor riſing ſuͥůnn 


In this delightful land, nor herb, fruit, flower, 


Gliſt'ring with due, nor fragrance after ſnow'rs 
Nor grateful evening mild; nor ſilent night, *' 

With this her ſolemn bird, nor walk by moon, 
Nor glitt'ring ſtar-light——without thee is ſweet 7. 


*. Prior's Henry and Ema. + Parad; Loſtyini641, 


'S 4 
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8. Interregation, Erotema or Eroteſis, is when 
the writer or orator raiſes queſtions and returns 
anſwers; not as if he was in a ſpeech or continued 
diſcourſe, but in dialogue or conference with his 
reader, auditor, or adverſary. 

«© What ſhall I. ſay here (ſays Longinus ) of 
queſtion and interrogation? Is not diſcourſe enli- 
vened, ſtrengthened, and thrown more forcibly 
along by this ſort of figure ?? *4 Would you, ſays 
Demoſthenes +, go about the city and demand what 
news? what greater news can there be, than that 
a Macedonian enſlaves the Athenians, and lords it 
over Greece? Is Philip dead? No: but he is 
lick. Aud what advantage would accrue to you 
from his death, ſince, if any thing ſhould happen 
this Philip, you yourſelves will immediately raiſe 

up another.” And again, +© Let us ſet fail for 
Macedonia? But where ſhall we land? The very 
war will diſcover to us the rotten and unguarded 
ſides of Philip.” Had this been uttered ſimply, 
and without interrogation, it would have fallen 
vaſtly ſhort ef the majeſty requiſite to the ſubject 
in ꝶꝛR Se 
For more examples of this figure ſee Matt. xi. 
7, 9-—Acs, xxvi. 26.—Job, xxxviii.— Judges, 
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Expoſtulation is nearly related to this vigorous 
and preſſing figure; whereby the injured perſon 
urges the offender with all the proper queſtions he 
thinks can be propoſed, and pleads with him from 
all the topics of reaſon; that he may convince him 
of the impropriety of his ations.  _ 
% For what have you left unattempted, what 
have you eſteemed ſacred theſe late days? What 
name ſhall I beſtow on this aſſembly? Shall I call 
you ſoldiers? Who have beſieged your genera; 


— r 


e Long. de Sublim. Sed. xvill, 
1 Demeſth, Philip, 1 m. 


* 
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and emperor*s. ſon with trenches and arms? Citi. 
zens? who ſo contemptuoufly inſult the authority 
of. the fen 5 be 1:34 4.14, 4500 
9. Prevention or Prolepſis, is when an author 
ſtarts an objection, which he forſees may be made 
againſt any thing he affirms, deſires, or adviſes to, 
and gives an anſwer to it. e 
Wbat then remains? are we depriv'd of will? 
Muſt we not aſk, for fear of aſking ill? | 
Receive my counſel, and ſecurely move ; , 
Intruſt thy fortune to the powers above. 
Leave God to manage for thee, and to grant, 
| What his unerring Wiſdom ſees thee Want“. 
To this figure may be referred Premunition, 
whereby the ſpeaker, eſpecially in the entrance 
and beginning of his diſcourſe, cautiouſly guards 
himſelf againſt prejudice and miſapprehenſion, ; 
10. Conceſſion or Epitropes, | freely allows ſome- 
thing that yet might bear diſpute, to obtain ſame- 
thing that a man would have granted to him, and 
which he thinks cannot fairly 1 21 0 0 3 
This figure is ſometimes favourable in the begin- 
ning, but ſevere and cutting in the cloſe; as Ti 
upon the Greeks “ I allow the Greeks learning, 
and ſkill in many ſciences 5 ſharpneſs of wit, and 
fluency of tongue, and if you praiſe them for ar 
other excellencies, I ſhall not much contradict you: 
but that nation was never eminent for tendernefs 
of conſcience, and regard to faith and truth.“ 
Sometimes the firſt parts are fretting and ſevere, 
but the concluſion, healing I am, Sir, I o Cn a 
pimp, the very bane of youth, a perjared villain, 
a very peſt; but I never did you an injury. 
Another fort, of conceſſion is, when, fearing: we 
cannot obtain all we deſire, we give up one part 
bs | mY to 


Kg 


- 


|| Tacit. Annal. i. 17, Ke. * 

Liv. vol. III. Iib. xx vill. - e 

* Dryd. Fuv. Sat. x. 346, &c. | ES 
S This figure is alſo called Syncſioreſis. 
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to carry the reſt. When 


Only treats he would ſta 
ner ſome time to 
bear his departure: 

Tell my Perfidious 

The name of wed]! 
No more his 


0 


This favour if he grant, y d 
His cruel ſoul, and ſet us both 


of his wickedneſs, 
; tenderneſs: ng” 
Proceed, inhuman Parent, inf 
Root ou 
Let looſe thy rag : 
75 Since thus thy ha 


2 TePeats, the ſame word 


1 


ometimes 


els plain words, to avoid 
convenience and ch would pro 


expretling a thin 


pi, Virgil, Zn. iv,. 
yd. Virg. Gęor. iy 
3 


id deſpairs of prevail 
mg with Zneas to ſettle with her zu 4. 


is to give the guilty | 


| A in thy worn, . 
t my trees, with blights deſtroy my corn; 3 

in, my ſh n, 
e, let all th ſpite be ſhe 
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N to tis unhappy ſtate 
ow at laſt familiar with my fate - 


eath ſhall pleaſe 1 
s of Jarring lovers 
In this "gure : the 


on a'deep 
and to king 


le all the old 


te purſues the Praiſes of thy ſon 1. 2 
II. Repetition is a ſigure Which gracefully and 
emphaticaliy repe 


5, or the ſame 


Words, they murder 


r poifong. Tacks or flame, 
rittle frame? 


af, uſes more, 
ſome in. 


roceed from 


Plainer Words. 


When 
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5 When Tully could not deny the death of Clodius, 

and was defending Milo, charged with his murder, 

| he ſays, Mily's ſervants, without the command, 1 
knowledge, or preſence of their maſter, did what Wo 
every maſter ſhould expect his ſervants ſhould do 9 


in the like caſe.“ He avoids the words killed or 1 

ſlabbed, for fear of offending t he peoples. This 1 9 
method of treating a ſubject gives an audience a 1 
good opinion of the prudence and modeſty of the .- 


pleader : One unguarded and diſtaſteful word has bY 
ſometimes loſt the pleader the favor of the audi. 
ence, before well-inclined to him, and ruined a 
promiſing . cauſe, te 

Circumlocution Is alſo ſometimes uſed to enrich a 
diſcourſe with new thouphts, and to multiply the- 
graces of a deſcription: | 

The Night's bright Empreſs, in her golden car, 
Darting full glories from her lovely face, 
Kindles freſh beauties in the eye of He/per. 

13. Amplification is when every chief expreſſion 
in a period adds ſtrength and advantage to what 
went before, and the ſenſe all along heightens and 
improves, till the period be vigorouſly and agree- 
ably cloſed. __ AIRES LATE: 

e It is pleaſant to be virtuous and good, becauſe 
that is to excel many: It is pleaſant to grow bet. 
ter, becauſe that is to excel ourſelves: Nay, it is 
leaſant even to ſubdue and mortify our luſts, be- 
cauſe that is victory. It is pleaſant to command 
our appetites and paſſions, and to keep them in 
good order, within the bounds of reaſon and reli- 
gion, becauſe this is empire). 

To this may be added Climax, or GCradation ;z— 3 

. which is when the word or expreſſion which ends So 
the firſt member of a period begins the ſecond and 
ſo on; ſo that every member will make a diſtinct 

N ſentence, 


® Orat. pro R 
$ Areßbbiſnos T-Vniſon, derm. XII. 138. 
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ſentence, taking its riſe from the next foregoing 
till the argument be beautifully figiſhed. © 
& After we have practiſed good actions a While, 
=_ they beceme ealy; and when they are eaſy, we 
=_ begin to take pleaſure in them; and when they 
N pleaſe. us, we do them frequently; and by 
frequency, of acts a thing grows into a habit; 
1 and a confirmed habit is a ſecond kind of nature; 
=—_ and as far as any thing is natural, fo ſar it is neceſ- 
ſary, and we can hardly do otherwiſe; nay. we do 
it many times when we do not think of it. 
Bot, as Quintilian obſerves, the art of this lies 
ſo much expoſed, that it muſt be uſed ſeldom; and 
when uſed, mult abound with good ſenſe, and an 
= enforced gradations. 8 "LEAP 
= 14 Omiſſion of copulatives, or Aſyndeton, is when 
| the conjunctions, or other particles that connect 
W“ꝰoyrds, are left out to repreſent haſte, or eagerneſs 
_ a of paſſion 9 — 7 DE» . 88 renne 
We will be revenged :—Revenged ! about! ſeek ! 
Burn! fire! kill! ſtab! let not a traitor live. 
80 Dido, in the violence of her reſentment, for 
the abrupt departure of near, charges her peo- 
ple to arm themſelves and purſue the Trojan fleet: 


| Haſte, haul my gallies out, purſue the foe, .. 
Z Bring flaming brands, ſet ſail, impetious row}. _ 


Ano- 

| Quin. ix. 3. Fs > AT abs VS 18 
| $ The want of a . e connection draws things into 

a leſſer compaſs, and adds the greater ſpirit and emotion; 4 
A for the more rays are collected in a point, the more vigo- 
\ rous is the flame. Hence there is yet greater emphaſis. 
| when the rout of an army is ſhewn in the ſame contra cted 
manner, as in the 24th of the Odyfley, I. 610; which has 
; ſome reſemblance to Salluſt's deſcription of the ſame thing, 
| _ agreeable to his uſual conciſeneſs, in theſe four words only: 
i * N Jugere, —— capi. | 
4 oltaire endeavoured to ſhew the h and confu- 
. ſion of a battle in the ſame manner: | web 18 
Francois, Angloit, Lorrains, que la fureur aſſemble, 
N MC, combattolent, frappoient, mouroient enſemble. 
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e Another great help in attaining grandeur Þ ts 
baniſhing the copulatives at a proper ſeaſon. — 
Then, ſays Xenophon, cloſing their ſhields toge- 
ther, they were puſh'd, they fought, they flew, 
they were flain.?? EY | 5 

The contrary to the former Multitudes of Co- 
pulatives, have likewiſe their beauty, and when 
| Judiciouſly uſed, make a diſcourſe ſtrong and ſolemn, 
fix an emphaſis upon every word, and point it out 
as worthy of obſervation. | | 
„„ For ſleep, and wine, and feaſts, and ſtrum- 
pets, and a. e and reſt, that through cuſtom 
grow every day more bewitching, had ſo weakened 
both their bodies and their minds, that the repu- 
tation of their paſt victories protected them more 
than their preſent ſtrength t.“ 
[See alſo, 2 Corinth. vi. from verſe 4 to verſe 
10.6: ir 5 
15. Antitheſis or Oppoſition, is a figure whereby 
things very different or contrary are compared and 
placed near, that they may ſet off each other. 
Antitheſis + have nearly the ſame effect in works 
of genius, that lights and ſhades have in painting, 
when the painter has the art of diſtributing them 
judiciouſly ; or that the trebles and baſſes have in 
muſic, which an able maſter knows how to blend 
together. . 

e Roſcius is ſo excellent an actor, that he alone 
ſeems worthy of mounting the ſtage; but on the 
other hand, he 1s a man, of ſuch virtue, that he 
alone ſeems worthy of never appearing upon it.“ 

A man great in adverſity by his courage, and in 
good fortune by his modeſty, in difficulties by his 
rudence, in danger by his valour, and in religion 

y his piety. He only changed virtues when 
fortune changed her countenance ; happy without 

FFF pride, 
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pride, unhappy with dignity. In his youth he had 
all the prudence of advanced age, in advanced age 


all the vigor of youth. 


One alone is ſmitten, and. all are delivered. 
God ſmites his innocent Son for the ſake of guilty 


men; aud pardons guilty men for the ſake of his 


innocent Son. 


[ 
pro 


For more examples, ſee Seneca, Ep. v.—Cic. 
Leg. Man. Vir g. En. iv. 522.—lbid. Georg. 


ii. 461. | 
10 this figure may be referred the Oxymoron, or 
Seeming Contradiction; as, She was impiouſly pious. 
And Cato uſed to ſay of Scipio Africanus, that 


nor 
I 


He was never leſs at leiſure, than when at leiſure ; 


leſs alone that when alone. 


4 
r 


6. Compariſon beautifully ſets off and illuſtrates | 


one thing by reſembling and comparing it to ano- 


ſem 


ther, to which it bears a manifeſt relation and re- 
blance : NA et 


—— She never told her love, | i 


But let concealment, like a worm i' th bud, 


Feed on her damaſk cheek : She pin'd in thought, 
And far, like Patience on a monument, 


Smiling at grief. _ SHAKES. 


[For more examples, vid. the following paſ- 
ſages ; Hom, II. lib. iv. 130.—Miſton's Par. Lolt, 
i. 468. Virg. Georg. 269. —Par. Loſt, i. 59 1 

17. Lively Deſcription, or Hypotypoſes, is ſuch a 
ſtrong and beautiful repreſentation, as gives the 
reader a diſtin& view and ſatisfactory notion of it. 


— 


— Thames, 


With gentle courſe devolving fruitful ſtreams: 


Serene, yet ſtrong; majeſtic, yet ſedate; _ 
Swift, without violence ; without terror, great. 
Each ardeut nymph the rifing current cra ve 
Each thepherd's pray'r retards the parting waves. 
The vales along the banks their ſweets diſcloſe ; 


reſh flow'rs for ever riſe, and fruitful harveſt grows ®. 


: Where 
Prior: Carm. Sec. 5 1 14. v. 17 &c, = ; | 5 
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Where, 'tis plain, the poet has imitated that 


wonderful paſſage of Sir John Denham, upon the 
_ fame ſubject : 


Tho' deep, yet clear; tho? gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong, without rage; without o'erflowing, full. 


[For more examples, vid. Par ad. Loft, vi. 207, 
Kc. iv. 388 —Jſaiah, xlv. 1.— Job. xxxix. 19 — 
Spect. No. 333—321.——Parad, Loft, xi. 472.— 
Pſalms evil. Alvi, Ixviil Ixxvi. xcvi. xvii, civ. 
cxiv. cxxxix. clavili.—Habbakuk, iii. — ev. xix. 
11. 17: . | 

18. Viſion or image is a repreſentation of things 
diſtant and unſeen, in order to raiſe wonder, ter- 
ror, or compaſſion, made with ſo much life and 
emphaſis, that as the poet has a full view of the 
whole ſcene which he deſcribes, ſo he makes the 
reader ſee it in the ſame ſtrong light, 


Or mad Oreſtes, when his mothers ghoſt, 

Full in his face infernal torches toſt ; 

And ſhook her ſnaky locks : he ſhuns the f ahe, : Þ} 
Flies o'er the ſtage, ſurpriz'd with mortal fright, | 
The Furies guard the door and intercept his flight. ſ 


The following image in Milton is great and 
dreadful: 


He ſpake, and to confirm his words, out flew 
Millions of flaming ſwords, &c “. 
 & A ſublimer image can no where be found, 
than in the fong of Deborah, after Siſera's defeat, 
[Judges v. 28. ] where the vain-glorious boaſts of 
Siſera's mother, when expecting, and confident of 
his victorious return, are deſcribed : 7 

The mother of Siſera looked out at a window, 
and cried through the lattice, Why is his charior 
ſo long in coming, &c*?? 

«© How vehemently does the fury of Northum- 
ber land exert itſelf in Shakeſpeare, when he hears 
of the den of his fon Helſpur. The rage and 
| 22 di- 


* Milton, lib. i. 663. 
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diſtraction of the ſurviving father, ſhews how im- 
portant the ſon was in his opinion. Nothing muſt 
7 now he is not: Nature itſelf muſt fall with 
Percy. His grief renders him frantic, his anger 
deſperate : ; 3 
Let heaven kiſs earth ! now let not nature's hand 
Keep the wild flood confin'd : let order die, 
And let this world no * 0nd a ſtage 
To feed contention in a lingering act: 
But let one ſpirit of the firſt born Cain 
Reign in all boſoms, that each heart being ſet 
On bloody courſes, the rude ſcene may end, 
And darkneſs be the burier of the dead. HR 
Milton ſhews a great boldneſs of fiction at Adam's 
eating the forbidden fruit. 
Earth trembled from her entrails, &c*®. . 
At the appearance of Banque in Macbeth, Act 
III. Scene V. the images are ſet off in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, and ſtrike the imagination with high de- 
grees of horror, which is ſupported with ſurpri- 
zing art through the whole ſcene. There is a fine 
touch of this nature in Job, iv. 13. In thoughts 
from the viſions of the night, cke. 
19. Proſopopeia or Fiction of a perſon. has two 
arts. 1 bh | 
: 1. When good and bad qualities, accidents and 
things inanimate are introduced 1n diſcourſe, and 
deſcribed as living and rational beings. Thus vir. 
fue and pleaſure addreſs young Hercules as two 
bright ladies of oppoſite parties: the one is deſi- 
rous of inducing him to decline the toils of war, 
and indulge himſelf in eaſe and luxury: the other 
earneſtly exhorts him to ſhake of ſloth, and purſue 
true fame and ſolid glory. F : 


* 


The firſt, in native dignity ſurpaſs'd ; | 
Artleſs and unadorn'd, ſhe pleas'd the more: 
Health o'er her looks a genuine luſtre caſt ; ' 
A veſt more white than new fall'n ſnow ſhe wore. 
| Ya Auguſt 


2 : 
1 i; * 


* Par. Loſt, ix. I 000, | 
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Auguſt ſhe trod, yet modeſt was her air; 
Serene her eye, yet darting heavenly fire. 

W ſne drew near; and nearer ſtill more fair, 

More mild appear'd ; yet ſuch as might inſpire 


_ Pleaſure corrected with an awful fear; 


Majeſtically ſweet, and amiably ſevere. 


The other dame ſeem'd of a fairer hue ; 
Bur bold her mien; unguarded rov'd her eye; 
And her fluſh'd cheek confeſs'd at nearer "Ry 
The borrow?d bluſhes of an artful die. 
All ſoft and delicate, with airy ſwim | 
Lightly ſhe danc'd along; her robe betray'd 
Thro' the clear texture, every airy limb, 
Height'ning the charms it only ſeem'd to ſhade : 
And as it flow'd a. down, ſo looſe and thin, 


Her ſtature ſnew'd more tall, more ſnowy white her ſkim. 
Fee Spence's PoLYTME IIS. 


The Poets who were the divines of ancient apes, 
finding that every part of the world was influenced 
by a ſupericr intelligent power, and every where 


obſerving bright and manifeſt marks of art and 


wiſdom, feign'd a vaſt number of deities, to all 
which. they aſſigned their particular provinces, 
The rivers had their Guardian Cods; the fountaigs 
their Nymphs; Flora preſided over the flowers, 


| Pomona over the fruits, &. The fable was gayly 


deck'd up to amuſe and pleaſe the people; but the 


great moral and truth that lay at the bottom of 


the ficxion, was, that a wiſe, powerful and boun- 
teous providence over. ruled and preſerved the: 
univerſe. 


Some of the fineſt woken and bolded meta- 
bort are founded upon the fiction of a perſon. 


un Now, gentle Galet, 
Fanning their oderiferous wings, diſpenſe 


Native perfumes ; and bow coo whence they ſole, | 
Thoſe balmy ſpoils ®. © | 


2. The ſecond part is, when we give a voice 


to inanimate things : and make rocks, woods, riv. 
„ e ers, 
Par. Leſt, iv, 136 54 


. * — Ls 
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ers, buildings, &c. expreſs the paſſions of rational 
creatures. 53 | „ 

As when the walls and pillars of a femple are 
brought in trembling at, or inveighing againſt the 
daring profanation of blaſphemy uttered, or ſacri- 
lege or debauchery committed within their hal- 
lowed-bounds EE Or Bs 

She foul blaſphemons ſpeeches forth did caſt, 
And bitter curſes, horrible to tell; | 
That e' en the temple wherein ſhe was plac'd ||, - 
Did quake to hear, and nigh aſunder braſt, | 

This figure is very moving in paſtorals and ele. 
gies, where rivers, groves and mountains are in- 
troduced languiſhing for the abſence, or lamenting 
the loſs of ſome valuable perſon. | 

All nature mourns: the floods and rocks deplore, 

And cry with me, Paſtora is no more 4. 
20. :Change of Time * is when things done and 
paſt are deſcribed as now doing and preſent, 

And now with ſhouts the ſhocking armies clos'd, 
To lances lances, ſhields to ſhields oppos'd ; 

Hoſt againſt hoſt the ſhadowy legions drew, 
The ſounding darts, an iron tempeſt, flew. 
Victors and vanquiſh'd join promiſcuous cries ; 

Triumphing ſhouts, and dying groans ariſe : 
With ſtreaming blood the ſlipp'ry field is dy'd, 
And ſlaughter'd heroes ſwell the dreadful tide 5. 

22. Change of Perſon has ſome variety. ?Tis 


. . moſt commonly when the writer on a ſudden breaks 


off his relation, and addreſſes his reader. 


Again a fierce engagement by the ſhips aroſe ; 
You'd think that neither wearineſs nor wounds 
Coul'd touch the fearleſs warriors . 


Change of perſons is common and very natural 
in eager conteſts and ſtrong paſſions; when adver- 
faries breathe mutual rage and ſcorn; or a deſerted 
lover weh againſt the perjuries, and aggra- 


. 


vates 


ongreve's Mourning Muſe. 
Longinus, ſec. xxv, 


! Spencer Fairy Queen, wi. 28. 
$ Iliad, xv 696, ] Popes Homer. ; 
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vates the barbarity of the guilty and treacherous 
C | | 

Turnus, in Virgil 4, enraged at the malicious 
harangue of Drances, firſt ſinartly replies to him, 
and then turns his diſcourſe to King Latinus and 
his council, then attacks Drances again with vari- 
ety of ſevere and ſatirical langnage. 

Dido, upon notice of the departure of Æneas, 
diſtracted with rage and deſpair, firſt furiouſly falls 


upon him, then diſdainfully turning from him, 


ſpeaks of him as an abſent perſon; after exclaims 
againſt the cruelty of heaven and earth; then re. 
proaches and condemns herſelf for her own credu- 


lity and weakneſs, and again with ſcorn and eager 
indignation turns her ſpeech ta Aneas * 
Falſe as thou art, and more than falſe, forſworn; 
Not ſprung from noble birth, or goodneſs born; 
Why ſhould I fawn; what have 1 worſe to fear? } 
Did he once look, er lend a liſtening ear; 
Sigh while I ſobb*d, or ſhed one kindly tear; . 
Nor Juno views my wrongs with equal eyes; 
- Faithleſs is earth, and faithleſs are the ſkies! 
I ſav'd the ſhip-wreck'd exile on my ſhore | 
With needful food his hungry Trojans fed: 
I took the traĩtor to my throne and bed, 
Fool that I was 1 * 
But go; thy flight no longer I detaianñ 
Go ſeek thy promis'd kingdom thro? the main $. 

What a ſtorm is here, and how inimitably painted! 
[See, alſo, Prov. vii 34.—St. Luke v. 14.— 
Pſal. exxviii 2.] 5 5 e 
22.* Tranſition is of two forts; 1. The firſt is 
when a ſpeech is introduced abrubtly without ex- 

preſs notice of it. | 


Thus at thy ſhady lodge arriv'd, both ſtood, 

Both turn'd, and under open {ky ador'd , _ 
The God that made both ſky, air, earth, and heav'n, 
Which they beheld, the moon's reſplendent globe 

And ſtarry pole Thou mad'ſt the night, N 


Maker Omnipotent, and Thou the dy, Rr“! 
C 2. The 
1 Virg. Eu. xi. 392. 8 Virg. En. vii. 


Par. Loſt. iv. 721,m=[/jd Longinus, ſed. xxxvii, 
; Spetator, No. cccxxi eren 1 8 CG 7 5 vii, 
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Ms: The ſecond ſort of tranſition is when a Wris 
ter ſuddenly leaves the ſubje& he is upon, and 
paſſes on to another, from which it ſeems very 
different at firſt view; but has a relation and con- 
- nection with it, and ſerves to illuſtrate and en- 
large it. | 
Horace, in the thirteenth Ode of the 3 
Book, gives us a very lively account of the danger 
he was in of being deſtroyed by the fall of a tree; 
and after makes wiſe and moral remarks on the 
accident. Then he ſallies out into an account of 
the other world, upon which he was ſo near en. 
tering; and beautifuſly expatiates upon the praiſes 
of his illuſtrious predeceſſors in lyric poetry ; who 
were heard with pleaſure and wonder there, as 
| they uſed to be in this wor/d, Tn theſe caſes the 
. poet does not diſappoint the reader of the inſſruc- 
tion and pleaſure he propoſes, but multiplies and 
| - increaſes both; nor does he ſo much take him off 
I from the view of his ſubject, as he gives. him a 
delightful proſpect of it every way, and in the beſt 
light. A guide cannot be ſaid to miſlead the tra- 
veller who brings him ſafely and pleafantly to his 
journey's end; and only takes him out of the com- 
mon road, to. ſhew bim a palace or a paradiſe, to 
entertain him with a wonder or ſurpriſing curioſity. 
In juſt and noble tranſitions invention in its largeſt 
extent, and imagination in its moſt Tyrone 2 1 
warmth, are under the conduct of ſound jud "= 
ment, employ ed to make the fartheſt dilecveries 
into the ſubject and give it the richeſt and moſt 
| es ornaments. 
Sentence is an inſtructive and lively remark 
* on ſomething very obſervable and agreeably 
ſurpriſing; which contains much ſenſe in few 
words. | 


— Fool, not to think how win 
Again th? Omnipotent to riſe in arms *,. 


£ How 


Fer. Loſt vily 135, „. 1 BG. 5 
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% How advantageous it is to paſs through ad- 
verſities to the enjoyment of proſperity . 
e How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is to 
have a thankleſs child +2? ? 
Are theſe our ſcepters? Theſe our due rewards? 
And is it thus that Jove his plighted faith regards H. 
Sentences are the ornaments and lights of a diſ- 
courſe; and therefore as /iphts and ſhades are in 
a good picture, ſo ought ſentences to be exactly 
and judiciouſly mixed with the other parts of the 
diſcourſe, that altogether may make up one uni- 
form beauty, one regular and conſummate piece. 
234 Epiphomenà is an acclamation, containing a 
lively remark placed at the end of a diſcourſe or 
narration. S0 Milton, on the obſtinacy of the 
rebel angels, who were ſo infatuated that they 
would not ſubmit, though they knew Almighty 
Power and Majeſty came armed againſt them. 
In heavenly minds can ſuch perverſeneſs dwell * ? 
This figure cloſes a narrationin a very advanta- 
geous 20d taking manner; deeply impreſſes the 
thing related upon the memory of the reader; and 
leaves him in a good humour, well ſatisfied and 
pleaſed with the ſenſe and ſagacity of his author. 
Any one of theſe fine figures and beauties of 
ſpeech would ſingle of itſelf gloriouſly illuſtrate and 
*8# adorn a period: but when numbers of them, like 
a bright - conſtellation ſhed their united rays upon 
it, how charmingly beautious, and full of graces, 
mult the whole diſcourſe appear? 


Of MEMoRY. s | 

. Memory is a faculty of the mind, which receives, 
retains, and exhibits again, as occaſion requires, 

all ſorts of ideas preſented to the underſtanding: 

and the great advantages of a-good memory are 

ja orig nat 208 | evident 
I| Plin, Panegyr. p. 125. FFF 

4 Shakeſ) ooh od 2 $ Dryden. Virg. 

* Par, Loſt, vi. 788. Virg. i. 15. 
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evident in all circumſtances and conditions of life, 
as all other abilities of the mind receive from hence 


their beauties, ornaments and perfection. Hence 


various methods of improving the memory have 
been recommended by rhetoricians : ſuch are fome 
of the following: when we would commit any 
thing to memory, our firſt coneern ſhould be to 
underſtand it thoroughly; for we can never retain 
thoſe things long, of which we have but an im- 
perfect knowledge: So likewiſe, order and me- 
thod are great helps, for where the thoughts have 
'not a mutual dependance upon each other, and do 
not go on in a ſeries, they muſt neceſſarily lie con- 
fuſed. To write down any thing is likewiſe a 
great advantage: for the very action of writing 
imprints it upon the mind, by engaging it to a 
cloſer attention and cauſing it to dwell longer upon 
every part, than it would otherwiſe do only in 
reading. Care muſt be taken not td overburden 
the memory. A long diſcourſe ſhould be commit- 
ted to the memory by parts, ſo much at once, as 
the memory can well receive and retain. Theſe 
parts ſhould not be too many, for fear of confu- 
ſion: And as it is moſt likely we may be at a 
loſs in paſſing from one part to another, it will 
not be amiſs in a more particular manner to im- 
e upon the mind the beginnings of them. One 
etter often helps us to recover a word, that word 
'a ſentence, and the firſt ſentence a whole argu- 


. 

” 

* 1 
* 


ment. As both the body and mind ſhould be eaſy | 


and undiſturbed, therefore retirement is moſt fit: 
Hence the evening is a very convenient ſeaſon, 
both for the ſtilnels of the night, and becauſe the 
. Impreſſions will have a longer time to ſettle, before 


they come to be diſturbed by the acceſſion of others, 


roceeding from external objects; and to call over 
in the morning, what has been committed to me- 


mory over night, muſt, for the ſame reaſon, be 


very ſerviceable. ' For to review thote ideas, 
| while 


* 
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while they continue freſh upon the mind, and un- 
mixed with many others, muſt neceſſarily imprint 
them more deeply. — In a word, the memory, like 
other habits, is ſtrengthened and improved by daily 
uſe and practice: Wherefore, thoſe who have moſt 
occaſion for it as orators, ſhould not ſuffer it to lie 
idle; but conſtantly employ it in treaſuring up, 
and frequently receiving, ſuch things as may be of 
moſt importance to them: For by theſe means, it 
will be more at their command, and they may put 

greater confidence in it on any emergent occaſion. 


of PRONUNCIATION. 


Pronunciation, conſiſts in a due management of 
the voice and. coxntenance, as well as the proper 
ge/ture of the body and hands, according to the 


nature of the thing ſpoken of, or the paſſion to be 
expreſſed. 7 | 0 
The parts of Pronunciation are two; Voice, and 
Action. In the delivery of an oration, the voice 
mould be Full, clear, eaſy, diſtinct, and flexible. 
A particular ſtreſs ought to be laid on emphatical 
words, and the accent placed on the proper ſylla- 
ble. Care muſt be taken to avoid an invariable, 
uniform tone of voice, one the one hand, as well as 
canting on the other. To cant is to raiſe and let 
fall the voice unnaturally, ſomewhat like ſinging: 
than which nothing can be more difagreeable. — 
The voice ſhould agree with the nature and ſtile 
of the diſcourſe, and vary as the ſubject varies; in 
argument, plain and diſtin&; in confutation, ſevere; 
in illuſtration, ſtrong and lively. It muſt likewiſe 
_ be rte to the different paſſions of anger, love, 
oy, XC | et 3 
: The geſture or action, which Cicero ſays, is the 
language of the body, ſhould be decent, moderate, 


eaſy, various and proper to the nature of the dif- 
courſe, The body thould be ered? and ſtrait, and 


apt 
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ape for gentle flexture on either ſide. The head 


ſhould ſtand rig /t upon the ſhoulders ; the neck be 
free and eaſy of motion; the ſhoulders not hoiſted, 


or ſhrugged up; nor the arms much projected, 
except in the vehement affections of joy, grief, &c. 
The countenance expreſſive of the paſſions, always 
natural, and free from affected airs, grimace, and 
contortions. Great uſe is likewiſe made ef the 
hands, eſpecially the right hand ; which is fre- 
quently applied to the left breaſt, and then let fall 
to the right fide —Stamping with the foot is only 


permitted on the ſtage. But let it ſuffice, only. 


to hint at thoſe things, They who deſire to ſee 
them treated of more largely may conſult Quinti- 
lian de Inſtit. Orat. lib. XI, cap. iii. After all, 
with regard to action, the great rule is, the ſame 


as in pronunciation, follow wake! and avoid af- 
Fectalion. 


The action of the body, and the ſeveral parts of 


it, muſt correſpond with the Pronunciation, as 
that does with the ſtile, and the ſtile with the 


ſubject, A perfect Rar of which e 


the Orator 
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